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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
APOLOGY FOR BRITISH SCIENCE. 


The Analogy of Revelation and Science esta- 
blished, in a Series of Lectures, delivered 


before the University of Oxford in the Year | 


1833, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By 
Frederic Nolan, LL.D., F.R.S., Vicar of 
Prittlewell, Essex, and formerly Student of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Oxford, 1833. 
Parker. 


Ir is seldom that a volume of sermons falls 
under our notice in these columns,—contro- 
versial divinity, no less than political discus- 
sion, being with us a proscribed topic; but 
when, under an ostentatious and mistaken zeal 
for religion, a sweeping censure is passed upon 
studies and institutions that have no other aim 
than the diffusion of scientific and useful know- 
ledge, the interests of literature, of which we 
profess to be guardians, call upon us to throw 
aside our neutrality. 

In the present instance, indeed, the attack 
made is not formidable enough in itself to merit 
much attention; nor should we have noticed it 
at all, had not the author obtruded himself, in 
& manner, under colour of the sanction of that 
learned body to whom his discourses are spe- 
cially addressed, and by whom he was appointed 
to deliver them. It is true, we are informed, 
that in the University itself the attendance at 
the Lectures was by no means flattering ; and 
that, if curiosity had not been kept alive by the 
extravagance of some of his positions, and by 
his indiscriminate attacks on science and scien- 
tific men in general, he might have often 
es to empty benches. Still, however, as 

pton lecturer, he may appear to those at a 
distance from the place where he held forth, to 
represent, in some degree, a feeling prevalent 
in the University with respect to modern sci- 
ence; and he may thus tend to excite a preju- 
dice both against the pursuits themselves, and 
against the individuals whose business it is to 
promote them. It is, therefore, rather on ac- 
count of the situation held by the author, than 
of the work itself, that we humbly venture to 
step forward to vindicate the genuine science of 
the present day from the imputation of being 
unfavourable to religion, and religion herself 
from being injured by an association with the 
spurious and pretended science of the Bampton 

urer. 

The author, in his preface, excuses himself 
for the asperity of some of his remarks, by 
alleging the urgency of the occasion which has 
called them forth ; nothing less, he says, ‘‘ than 
the existence of an organised conspiracy, now 
i active operation throughout Europe, for the 
subversion of all religion whatsoever.”"* In this 
the members of the Useful Knowledge Society 
are the most daring and avowed participators ; 
but the British and Foreign Association for the 
Promotion of Science act also a part in it, 
though (as he, with exemplary candour and 


moderation, adds) an unconscious one! He in- 
sinuates, indeed, that the designs of this vast 
coalition, however unsuspected amongst our- 
selves, are no mystery among our continental 
neighbours, and that the end secretly sought in 
this general organisation, is the establishment 
of the ascendency of philosophy on the ruins 
of religion. He therefore boldly advances to 
oppose a barrier to the torrent urged forwards 
by the united force of this vast and powerful 
coalition; and the more imperfectly he is ac- 
coutred for the combat, the more unpractised 
in the use of those implements of warfare which 
he has stolen from the armoury of Mr. Green- 
ough (who must be astonished to see the use to 
which they are turned), the more chivalrous is 
his attempt to act as champion on so important 
an occasion. Before, however, we consider the 
grounds on which our author assumes the irre- 
ligious tendency of all science except his own, 
it may be curious to inquire, how long it is 
since he has made the notable discovery as to 
the existence of this great conspiracy against 
religion—this infernal machine—the springs of 
which, it seems, are known to but few, but in 
which the members of all scientific bodies act 
as the unconscious puppets ? 

In the year 1832, when the members of the 
British Association for the Promotion of Sci- 
ence were welcomed with so much cordiality 
by the University whom he addresses, and by 
the very vice-chancellor to whom he owes 
his appointment, the name of the Rev. Dr. 
Nolan appears in the list of the said Society. 
Something, therefore, must doubtless have oc- 
curred to account for this change of senti- 
ment, and to justify the suspicions which have 
since come over him with respect to an insti- 
tution to which he at one time was ready to 
extend the right hand of fellowship. It cannot 
be, that the public proceedings that have since 
marked the progress of the Association lay it 
open to his censure ; for, in the speeches and 
discussions that have taken place, it may be 
asserted, without fear of contradiction, that a 
decided religious tone prevailed, beyond, in- 
deed, what has been usual at scientific meetings. 
Nor can the since published Reports of the 
Association, to which the clergy have largely 
contributed, and of which the son of a distin- 
guished prelate is the avowed editor, be accused 
of any lurking venom. We are, therefore, 
driven to inquire whether any thing may have 
been published by some one of the recognised 
organs of the Association, or at least of its more 
prominent members, which, though brought out 
on the author’s own responsibility, may, never- 
theless, have compromised the character of the 
Association itself in the eyes of the Bampton 
lecturer. 

We are aware that the work of an indi- 
vidual, whose name and co-operation confers 
more distinction on a scientific body than that, 
perhaps, of any other member, we mean the 
Introduction to Natural Philosophy, by Si: 
John Frederic Herschel, falls under Dr. Nolan's 
lash ;* and the reverend divine treats him with 








* P.vi.. 





* See pp. 454—6. 


that assumption of superiority which a tyro in 
science may expect to meet with from one so 
far advanced as himself: but this treatise was 
published some years before the future Bamp- 
ton lecturer had sent in his adhesion ; and the 
same remark applies to some of those opinions 
on certain questions of geology, expressed, on 
various occasions, both by the late and present 
president of the Association, which, though not 
specially animadverted upon by our author, do 
not seem, nevertheless, to be in that strict ac- 
cordance with his views which should except 
them from the general censure he has passed 
alike on Neptunists and Plutonians ; the first 
of which sects, he says, holds opinions of the 
two the more absurd, but the latter the more 
mischievous.* In short, in the interval since 
Dr. Nolan thought favourably of the Associa- 
tion, and the publication of the Lectures in 
which he expresses his alarm at its ultimate 
tendency, the only works that have appeared 
by any of its members, in which questions re- 
lating to science and religion are jointly dis- 
cussed, are the four Bridgewater Treatises+ 
already published, all the authors of which 
chance to be connected with the Institution in 
question. 

As, however, three of these distinguished 
writers have not been such assiduous attend. 
ants on the meetings of the said Association 
as to rank amongst its more prominent mem- 
bers, we naturally look to the fourth, the 
Cambridge secretary, Mr. Whewell, as the in- 
dividual who has brought the Society into bad 
odour with the Bampton lecturer; and must, 
therefore, presume that the penetration of this 
learned divine has discovered in his work cer. 
tain grounds of suspicion, where ordinary minds 
have only seen reason to admire that union of 
manly piety and of comprehensive views of 
science, so well calculated, as they conceive, to 
conciliate the interests of philosophy and reli- 
gion. But, from whatever point of time the 
doctor's hostility to scientific institutions may 
date, it is but too true that he does not stand 
altogether alone in these sentiments. It is 
not uncommon to méet, even among highly 
educated and well-meaning individuals, doubts 
hinted, if not distinctly avowed, with regard 
to the ultimate tendency of these measures for 
the encouragement of physical knowledge ; and 
thus, not only much valuable assistance is 
withheld from science itself, but the very in- 
terests of religion continually compromised by 
such cowardly and mistaken misgivings as to 
its stability. Fearing lest the study of nature 
should lead them astray from the path of reve. 
lation, such persons either shun the pursuit al-~ 
together, or allow themselves such partial and 
casual glimpses of the regions of science, that 
they obtain no practical acquaintance with the 
intricacies, no experience in the general bear- 
ngs, of the country, such as should enable them 
either to serve as guides to others, or muke 
-xcursions into it, with security, themselves. 
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To such persons we may venture to suggest, 
that if there be any thing in the scientific 
publications of the day that seems objection- 
able, the example of Dr. Nolan should teach 
them how necessary is a sound acquaintance 
with the subjects discussed to enable them to 
apply a corrective ; and that, as it does not rest 
with them whether the institutions attacked 
by the Bampton lecturer should exist or not, 
the wisest plan would be to obtain an influ. 
ence over their proceedings, for which an ade- 
quate knowledge of physical science seems in- 
dispensable. 

We fear, too, that if physical science has so 
natural a leaning towards scepticism, other 
branches of worldly study cannot be exempt 
from danger; and that, if we would be con- 
sistent, it might be safest to follow the example 
of the Puritans—convert our colleges into mere 
schools of theology, and discountenance all 
profane learning whatsoever. Dr, Nolan, how- 
ever, will perhaps inform us, that his remarks 
apply, not to the study of the modern sciences, 
but to their exclusive cultivation; and if his 
discourses had been intended for the population 
of a manufacturing city, or for the students of 
a school of medicine, such admonitions, if clear- 
ly limited to this point, might have been appro- 
priate and well-timed.* But in a series of ser- 
mons, we expect some adaptation to the place 
and to the congregation addressed, and should 
therefore have been more prepared to look, on 
this occasion, for a corrective offered to those 
evils which might be imagined to be incident 
upon the many substantial encouragements 
given in the University of Oxford to the pur- 
suit of classical literature, rather than for an 
attempt to excite a prejudice against associa- 
tions for the promotion of science, which have 
nothing more tempting to hold out to their 
votaries, than the mutual gratification which 
may arise from bringing together, at stated 
times, a number of individuals occupied in the 
common inquiry after truth. 

Surely the Bampton lecturer will not contend 
that there is so intimate a connexion between 
the cherishing of pious and devout sentiments, 
and the study of pagan poetry, philosophy, and 
history, as should render similar admonitions to 
their cultivators uncalled for; or deny, that if 
physical science has occasionally been drawn 
aside from the service of religion, the Muses 
also may, in some instances, have proved traitors 
to her cause. In the last century, the infidel 
crusade against religion, referred to in the pre- 
face, which was set on foot by the French 
encyclopeedists, originated amongst men of let- 
ters, rather than of science ;+ and Voltaire and 
Diderot acted a more prominent part in the 
conspiracy than Buffon appears to have done 
in the last age, or as Dr. Nolan represents Mr. 
Lawrence to be doing in the present. 

By the way, in alluding to this last-named 
individual, we would remind the Bampton lec- 

* Immediately after the conclusion of the scientific 
Meeting at Oxford, in 1832, an excellent sermon was deli- 
vered Professor Mills, ‘‘on the Duty of Christian 
Humility, as opposed to the Pride of Science,” and print- 
ed at the request of the leading members of the Associa- 
tion. Such a discourse was not ill-timed, because it was 
addressed to the many scientific strangers who were at the 
time in Oxford, as well as to the members of the Uni- 
versity, who, from the interest they had taken in the } ro- 
ceedings of the week, might be presumed to have caught 
the cm contagion. The manner in which the ad- 
vice was ved, might have supplied the Bampton lec- 
turer with what he is in quest of, namely, ‘‘a guarantee 
ogres the introduction of a spirit hostile to religion” in 

e Association referred to. Whenever the scientific 
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turer, that however reprehensible the opinions 
may have been which he once broached, yet 
that, as a gentleman, and as a surgeon of merit 
and distinction in his own line, he is entitled, 
at least, to the common courtesies of civilised 
society ; especially as he has made all the 
atonement in his power for his previous errors, 
by suppressing the exceptionable publication, 
so that it is not his fault if it continues still to 
be circulated. We think, therefore, that in 
talking of the beastly nonsense * of this writer, 
Dr. Nolan has a little ‘forgotten his character 
both as a divine and a scholar; for though 
Warburton, from whom he has copied this 
choice phrase, may have been both, yet we fear 
that the Bampton lecturer has not yet evinced 
that vigour of intellect, or comprehensive mas- 
tery of his subject, which serve as so many 
redeeming points to set off against the coarse 
vituperation of the bishop. 

We must proceed, however, to consider 
the charges he has brought forward against 
Science; for with regard to the institutions 
from which he apprehends danger, there is 
so little that is tangible in his objections to 
them, that we can do no more than abandon 
the question to the common candour of our 
readers ; who need not be reminded, that things 
in themselves good, such as literary and scien- 
tific associations, are not to be placed upon 
their trial without some prima facie case hav- 
ing been made out against them. 

Now, as it is usual with writers of the same 
stamp with Dr. Nolan, the prominent object 
singled out for attack is geology, which is ac- 
cused of inculcating views with respect to the 
formation of the planet we inhabit, irreconcil- 
able with those statements which may be ga- 
thered from the book of Genesis. 

We have always thought, that the wisest 
and most consistent course for divines to pur- 
sue with regard to this delicate question, would 
be that of maintaining to the full extent the 
inspiration of the sacred volume on all facts 
involving the history, prospects, and moral 
condition of man; but allowing a greater lati- 
tude of interpretation in regard to those por- 
tions which relate to natural phenomena, with 
which they are nowise connected. It seems 
reasonable to expect, that a book intended for 
our moral guidance should be exempt from 
error, wherever we are to look in it for the 
regulation of our conduct; but that the Deity, 
who does not interfere unnecessarily, should 
have withheld any extraordinary assistance 
from such portions as relate to phenomena in 
which man has no vital concern. Indeed, any 
revelation on such points as these would have 
been not only superfluous, but subversive of 
some of the great ends for which the book of 
nature has been unfolded, which appears to 
have been intended to awaken our appetite for 
inquiry, to afford a fit and healthy exercise for 
our reasoning faculties, and to impart glimpses 
of the great designs of the Creator in the sys- 
tem of the universe, which, though ever im- 
perfect, should nevertheless open upon us more 
and more in proportion to the increase of in- 
tellectual light. Granting this to be the case, 
there seems an a@ priori improbability that the 
writings of Moses should contain any precise 
information on such subjects as these ; for the 
condition of the globe before the creation of 
man is clearly as irrelevant to the objects for 
which revelation was especially intended, as 
the question whether the moon has inhabit- 
ints, or is endowed with an atmosphere; and 
if the sacred Scriptures had chanced to contain 











any allusions which favoured the one or the 
other hypothesis with to this satellite, 
we conceive few, since the time of the Hutch. 
insonians, would make any other use of the 
passage, except as an evidence what were the 
opinions on that point of the times in which 
the’ book was composed, or that they would 
seriously adduce it as an argument that such 
was necessarily the fact, especially if astrono- 
mers had demonstrated the reverse. We may 
venture to suggest, that if Dr. Nolan had kept 
in view this distinction, he would have spared 
his readers much wearisome discussion, and 
have steered clear of many of the rocks on 
which he has wrecked his scientific reputation, 
He would have avoided dogmatising on such 
points as, whether the strata which com 
the crust of the globe could have been all 
formed within the space of six natural days, or 
whether all the species of mammalia which 
Cuvier has ennumerated could have found ac. 
commodation and food within the precincts of 
the ark, supposing only the younger individuals 
of the larger and more ferocious tribes to have 
been selected, and the milk of ruminant ani. 
mals to have sufficed for their support. But 
if a reasoner prefers adhering on the above 
points to the strict letter of Scripture, and 
will undertake to explain, on scientific prin. 
ciples, all the minute details which are com. 
prehended in the account therein given, it is 
not too much to expect that he should, in the 
first place, inform himself, either by actual 
observation, or at least by consulting the best 
authorities, what the facts really are which he 
has so to reconcile. 

It has hitherto been the hard lot of geology, 
that whilst in other sciences men are con- 
sidered unfit to pronounce upon the points in 
debate without some previous instruction ; in 
this, every person, be he who he may, deems 
himself qualified to criticise opinions deduced 
from a whole life of labour and research ; so 
that those who would turn with disgust from a 
blockhead who were to dispute the Newtonian 
system without a knowledge of mathematics, 
or even who should question the somewhat 
startling doctrine of vegetable metamorphosis 
without some little insight into the natural 
system of botany, will consent to listen to the 
individual, who, ignorant alike of trap and 
granite, and unacquainted with the very alpha- 
bet of geology, presumes to enlighten us with 
respect to the structure and revolutions of the 
globe. That this is the case with the indi- 
vidual to whom the authorities at Oxford had 
on this occasion so incautiously intrusted the 
use of the University pulpit, (for which im- 
prudence, however, a sufficient penance has 
already been inflicted upon them, by being made 
listeners to such discourses) it will not be diffi- 
cult to shew; since a very cursory examination 
of one portion of his work alone (for the ma- 
thematical and physiological portions we shall 
leave to others) cannot fail to convince our 
readers, that Dr. Nolan has neither observed 
any thing himself, nor taken the pains to ascer- 
tain what others have observed on the sub- 
ject. 

It is difficnlt, for instance, to understand 
how any person who had ever attended a single 
course of lectures on geology, can bring his 
mind to believe, that the whole series of strata 
which he had heard therein described, with 
their included minerals, organic remains, and 
the like, could have been formed, deposited, 
and consolidated, in the course of the few days 
preceding, or within any period since, the crea- 
tion of man. Nor, with respect to the latter, 
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perused, even in the most cursory manner, any 
elementary work in this science, without feel- 
ing satisfied that he has no one geologist, and 
only one geological writer® (the terms are not 
synonymous) to support him. But the fact is, 
that though a few other writers may be occa- 
sionally quoted, the work from which the lec- 
turer has drawn his materials, almost exclu- 
sively, appears to have been Mr. Greenough’s 
Critical Examination of the first Principles 
of Geology ; a book of the highest value and 
interest, undoubtedly, to one possessing some 
geological knowledge, from the caution, both in 
ascertaining facts, and in constructing theories, 
which it inculeates ; but which we should have 
thought would have afforded to one just about 
toenter upon the study, no more information 
or amusement than Bryant’s Treatise on the 
Siege of Troy would do to a person who had 
never read Homer, or Dr. Nolan’s own Harmo- 
nical Grammar to one who knew the cha- 
racters of no other language than his own. 

Mr. Greenough’s essay is, in fact, a collec- 
tion of all the doubts and difficulties which a 
mind of great acuteness and of indefatigable 
research can contrive to heap together; and 
which has certainly succeeded in shewing how 
much remains to be done, before the whole 
extent of this mighty mine of science can be 
said to be worked out, and how many points 
admit of dispute, even respecting those portions 
to which the researches of the geologist have 
extended. 

But it is an odd conclusion to arrive at, 
that, because philosophers are disagreed about 
a number of facts, they are not to be believed 
in those cases on which they all agree; that 
because Mr. Greenough doubts, wherever 
doubt is possible, therefore he has unsettled 
our belief even in those parts which he has left 
unquestioned. It would seem more just to 
conclude, that where the doctrines of geologists 
have been passed over by him without com- 
ment, they may be regarded as having stood 
the test of his examination; and that where 
tacitly or virtually admitted by so rigorous a 
censor, they might be adopted, even by a 
Dr. Nolan, without any inconsiderate haste. 

For example,— with regard to the period of 
time necessary for the deposition ofghe strata 
which compose the crust of the globe, great 
discrepancy of opinion, doubtless, prevails ; 
some, with Professor Lyell, imagining that a 
succession of ages, which to our limited ideas 
of time appears almost countless, must have 
elapsed ; others contending that a much shorter 
period, even, perhaps, one of no more than a 
few thousand years, might have been sufficient ; 
but all agreeing, that the deposition of thick 
beds of limestone or clay, replete with the 
exuvie of successive generations of marine or 
terrestrial animals, interrupted, too, by several 
periods of convulsion, during which the exist- 
ing races were in many cases destroyed, and 
new ones afterwards substituted, could not 
have been accomplished, consistently with the 
present laws of nature, within a very short 
Space of time. And if-it be said, that the pro- 
cesses which produced them may be imagined 
to have proceeded at a more rapid rate and in 
a different manner at that period than they do 
at the present, we reply, that such a supposi- 
tion would strike at the root of every species of 
evidence ; for if the Author of nature should 
have imparted to the constituents of the globe 
those precise characters and relations which, at 


* We allude to Dr. Ure eee Chemical Dictionary 
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_ we would advise him to master its contents, before 
again talks about nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon, 





the present time, would result from the opera- 
tion of known causes continued during a 
period of at least a certain duration, and yet 
have chosen to employ other agencies, of whose 
character and laws we know nothing, or have 
accomplished the whole by the immediate fiat 
of his omnipotence, there is an end of all rea- 
soning on the subject; the phenomena of na- 
ture are then, indeed, no better than ‘ a sick 
man’s dreams ;” and the appetite for observa- 
tion and reflection, which distinguishes us from 
brutes, has been given only to mislead. 

But the very supposition savours of impiety, 
and we only venture to allude to it, in order 
to shew that the rejection of that simple view 
of the subject which arises necessarily out of 
an inspection of the phenomena, would not 
only do violence to our reason, but even lead to 
consequences quite opposed to all the conclu- 
sions of natural religion. 

Again, Mr. Greenough doubts whether there 
be that relation which has been contended for 
between the age of a rock and the nature of its 
embedded fossils; whether it be true, that all 
rocks of the same age have the same organic 
remains, and those of different ages different 
ones ; whether the absence or presence of fos- 
sils may not depend rather on the nature of the 
materials of a rock, than its greater or lesser 
antiquity, &c. &c. But we have searched in 
vain for any passage in his work, in which it 
is even hinted, that the series of strata, be they 
with or without petrifactions, which present 
themselves wherever we obtain an extended 
section of the crust of the globe, was, as accord- 
ing to Dr. Nolan’s supposition it must have 
been, all but contemporaneous.* 

On the contrary, we find frequent allusion in 
his work to the different relative ages of rocks ; 
to the distinction between primary, secondary, 
and tertiary strata; to the want of resemblance 
between the animals whose remains are imbed- 
ded in the earth, and those now existing upon 
its surface; to the fact, that these fossils are 
really what they appear, and not ‘‘ nature’s 
counterfeits ;”’ and to the probability, that abun- 
dant as organic matter is found to be in many 
of the strata, it may extend likewise to other 
situations, in which its existence has not been 
observed or suspected. Moreover, Dr. Nolan 
may not be aware, that the president of the 
Geological Society is known, not only for the 
Essay to which he has so exclusively referred, 
but also as the author of a Map of England, in 
which the boundaries of the strata are laid 
down with an accuracy and minuteness never 
before attempted. Now we will ask, whether 
he can conceive it possible, that an individual 
who has persuaded himself, by actual observa- 
tion, of the existence of so vast a succession of 
strata as that which in this map he has brought 
together, characterised by their peculiar fossils, 
would fur a moment hesitate to affirm, that 
time must have been required for their depo- 
sition? We may likewise inform Dr. Nolan, 
that the same gentleman has prosecuted a simi- 
lar train of research through many parts of 
the continent, with the view of accumulating 
materials for a map of the’ whole of Europe. 
Now, in the course of this examination, he 
must have necessarily discovered strata not 
corresponding with those of Great Britain, but 
occupying, as it were, an intermediate place 
between two rocks, which, from following one 
another in the series of English formations, 
we might suppose to have been produced with- 
out any space of time intervening. 


* See this even more strongly asserted in page 106, 
where their formation is said to have been ‘* simulta- 
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“ The more attentively,” says the learned 
Professor of Geology at King’s College, “ we 
study the European continent, the greater we 
find the extension of the whole series of geo- 
logical formations. No sooner does the calendar 
appear to be completed, and the signs of a suc- 
cession of physical events arranged in chrono- 
logical order, than we are called upon to inter- 
calate, as it were, some new periods of vast 
duration.” 

Must not, we will ask, this further examin- 
ation of continental rocks have rendered it still 
more unlikely that Mr. Greenough should have 
adopted the views so gratuitously attributed to 
him by the Bampton lecturer ? 

[ The length of this paper, and the importance 
of the subject, induce us to defer the conclusion 
to our next Gazetie.| 





Heath's Book of Beauty. Edited by the 
Countess of Blessington. 12mo. pp. 280. 
London, 1834. Longman and Co. 

Wuat, another aristocratic alms - house ! 

another literary refuge for the destitute of the 

Peerage and the Court-Guide! Truly, the dis- 

ease is spreading. The hospital of the Keep- 

sake is not large enough to accommodate all the 
halt, maimed, and blind, of the patrician Par- 
nassus; another wing is to be built—and the 
present volume is fairly devoted to the incur- 
ables of prose and verse. It is enough to call 

Lindley Murray from his grave, to see such 

specimens of “ the king’s English ” as are here 

exhibited. The story of “ The Friends” com- 
mences in the following slip-slop style. 

*‘ Come with me, reader, to a small room at 
the Café Frangais: it looks on to the Boule- 
vards, which on the night I am speaking of— 
and a beautiful June night it was — were 
crowded to excess. This little room was occu- 
pied on this night by two gentlemen, who were 
sitting at a small table.” Again: ‘* The two 
gentlemen were just lounging on to the Boule- 
vards, when they were joined by a tall, and 
very gentlemanlike-looking young Englishman, 
who exchanged a Jook of intimate recognition 
with Mr. Vernon.” 

We shall leave this confused repetition of 
“this’s and this,” and “ gentleman’s,” and 
** gentlemanlike’s,” to arrange themselves, and 
observe, that the most important piece of in- 
telligence communicated in the story itself is, 
that in Paris it is Jon ton to have “ particularly 
high-stepping horses ;” and, quite as a minor 
point, we may allude to the loose tone of mo- 
rality—loose as the language which pervades 
the story—one of a treble elopement. First, 
the hero’s mother runs away; his bride’s 
mother has ran away also; and at last, the 
heroine runs away. This, however, is told in 
the most sentimental phrase. We are informed 
that “* Lady Emily is poor, and has been un- 
fortunate; but it is not poverty, my dear 
Albert, that need affect us, and our sainted 
mother has sanctified misfortune.” 

This sanctified misfortune is only having 
abandoned her husband and child. There is 
but one epithet for all Mr. H. Bulwer’s de- 
scriptions—‘‘ voluptuous.” First, we have “‘ the 
shadowy voluptuousness”’ of the room itself ; 
then its silken couches are so disposed “as to 
court every whim and to suit every position 
that a voluptuous lassitude can inspire ;”” and, 
lastly, we are told to ‘‘mark the voluptuous 
grace of yonder Cupids, that lift the curtains 
of that mysterious alcove, and let your eyes 
gloat over the triumph of Titian to which they 
point!” 

We must say, it is too much for one adjec- 











neous,” 





tive thus to do duty so often in a single page ; 









cbut, the.apirit, of the. stery..may be inferred 
from, its style... From the coarse-we return to 
the slip-slop, viz. the. commencement. of another 
tale culled ‘+ Mary Lester.” 

‘“ Tt. was a lovely evening in the early part 
of August 1827, when a brilliant sun was siuk- 
ing in the horizon, and tinging all around with 
his golden beams, that a travelling carriage and 
four was seen rapidly descending a hill on the 
north road. Jn the carriage, supported by 
pillows, reclined a young man, on whose high 
brow and noble countenance disease had stamped 
its seal in fearful characters, though the natural 
beauty of the sufferer still shone forth triumph- 
antly over the ravages of ill health. His lan- 
guid head rested on the shoulder of a young 
and beautiful girl, and his upturned eyes were 
fixed with an expression of unutterable love on 
hers. ‘The last rosy rays of sunset, falling on 
the pale brow.of the young man, shewed like a 
red cloud passing over snow, and contrasted 
sadly with its marble hue. ‘ Mary, my blessed 
love,’ said the invalid, ‘ pull the check-string, 
and order Sainville to urge the postilions to ad- 
vance still quicker.’ ‘Be composed, dearest 
Henry,’ replied the young lady; ‘ observe you 
not that the velocity with which we advance 
has increased the difficulty of your breathing ? 
you will destroy yourself by this exertivn.’ 

Mary, you know not how essential it is to 
my peace of mind that we should reach Gretna 
Green most rapidly ; every moment is precious, 
and the anxiety that preys on me is even still 
more fatal to my frame than the velocity of 
our pace. Tell Sainville, then, dearest, to urge 
the postilions.” Mary pulled the check-string, 
and. Sainville soon stopped the carriage and 
stood by the step.” The ludicrous lingo of the 
French valet at the close of this tale of wo 
completes its absurdity. 

From the prose we proceed to the poetry. 
Verily, lord and lady have done their worst. 
Lady Emmeline Wortley talks of ‘‘ a wilderness 
of roses.”*. We think she means “a wilderness 
of words.” 

Of Lady Clementina Augusta Wellington 
Villiers’s face, we are told, that— 

« The play of lightning-laughters shines there yet, 

But a rich diadem of thoughts is set 

Around thy sculpture-like and stainless brow— 

roe em sunny thoughts, in opening, wakening glow ; 

And feeling, hope, joy, love, imagination, 

Glorify thee with starry coronation !” 

We are told that “sound should be the echo 
of the sense,” and certainly the good old rule 
has been observed in the above lines, which 
have just an equal quantum of music and 
meaning. But commend us to the following 
lines from ‘‘ Epochs,” as a specimen of versifi- 
cation : 

*« But there was one at length I met— 
I've not forgot the meeting yet ! 
I loved her at first sight; and though 
I fondly loved, I knew not so.” 

The * Phantom Guest,” however, requires 
more minute examination, as a singular instance 
of that monomania which takes the shape of 

try,—a long and common-place course of 
* sky-blue.”” Good heavens, how a poor poet's 
original idea does get filtered down! “ Myr. 
tles,” ** damask,” “* voluptuous art,” &c. We 
aré at length told that Isidora and her husband 
do not live happily together, the gentleman 
having what is more often than elegantly 
termed, “‘ the devil’s own temper.” 


«* True, when the angry fit was o’er, 

is humbled spirit would deplore, 
hat could beat 
His R y seat. 
But what of that? too soon returned 
The demon whom he lately spurned; 
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the house would hear a burst 
thunder, fiercer than the first.” 


A son and heir, long desired, is born after 
some provoking delay; and at the christening, 
the Duke of Vicenza, who was to have been 
god-father, sends an excuse instead of coming 
himself. This duly enrages Alfonso, who ad- 
journs in a passion to the banquet. 


** With that, he took his post beside 
The Count Bianchi’s gentle bride, 
And threw, with force that made her start, 
The ample folding doors apart.” 


To slam the door is an old-established relief 
“ to one’s feelings.” 


« While his guests deplored 
The waste of such a goodly board, 
Where viands, neither hot nor cold, 
Untasted lay on plates of gold.” 


The vacant chair of the absent duke occasions 
a fresh burst of anger. He takes a goblet of 
wine, with which he drinks the following toast : 


es Heaven, I swear, and every saint 
That superstition loves to paint ! 
I wish that all the fiends who make 
Their pillows on the burning lake, 
Were here to drain, in brimming bowls, 
Perdition to such traitor souls !” 
Not content with this, he adds deeds to words ; 
and 
«« So saying, as if fate impelled 
His hand to wreak a cruel hywy 
He launched the goblet which he held 
Full at the shrinking child of song. 
Him, had it struck, it must have made 
Upon the spot a tuneful shade; 
But, guiltless of his blood, it broke 
To shivers, with its erring stroke, 
A mirror worth, if truth were told, 
More ducats than a chest could hold.” 


No wonder he fears to face his wife after having 
broken her best looking-glass ! and off he rushes 
to a dark wood. During his absence, the devil 
accepts his unceremonious invitation ; and the 
arrival of the phantom guests is thus announced : 


‘« The girl Teresa ran to meet 
Her anxious lord with agile feet. 
* O, sweetest lady! that disaster 
Should ever light on one so good !— 
You're much to blame, my noble master, 
For having loitered in the wood.’” 


This scolding is followed by the information — 


««*T ran to seek you with a speed 
That scarcely leaves me breath to tell, 
That all the house can plainly read 
The working of some angry spell. 
A hundred horsemen are assembled 
Ere now within the banquet-hall; 
And at their aspect some have trembled 
Who never shrunk from danger’s call. 
In sable garments all arrayed, 
With mournful but majestic air, 
I saw, believe me, sore dismayed, 
Their dark procession mount the stair.’” 


Suddenly the alarm is given, that the child has 
been taken from its cradle; and, 


«* Emerging from the terraced roof, 

As if to bide the mortal proof, 

With other phantoms standing high 

In dark relief against the sky, 

In sable majesty appeared 

The awful spectre which they feared. 

His horseman’s cloak was wards thrown, 
And on his quaintly broidered vest 

The beauteous babe, so strangely flown, 
As in its cradle seemed to rest. 

He stood awhile, unmoved and still, 

As some tall cypress on a hill, 

Or starue seen amid the gloom 

Of vaulted aisles on warrior’s tomb. 

But soon, with gesture aptly meant 

To signify a damned intent, 

He raised his arm, in act to throw 

The infant to the group below! 

Ah, Isidora! what were then 
Thy feelings ?—he can only guess 

Who faintly hints, with flying pen, 
What childless mothers might express.” 


We ought to have mentioned that Alfonso 
has a page— 
«< A stripling straight and tall 
As ever graced baronial hall.” 
This page undertakes to get back the infant, 
and succeeds ; but by what means the author 





the menial train would quake 
Before a siarea sbout to wreak 


mon resource of the incompetent writer, to take 
refuge in a:mystery he lacks invention to solve, 
Another leaden translation by Mr. Lowther— 
‘ The Contest of the Eyes!” Can he not leave 
the loves and graces of French poetry alone > 
‘they perish ’neath such heavy hand.” He not 
only brushes the light colours from the butter. 
fly’s wing, but absolutely murders the poor 
butterfly—crushes with a touch. The prettiest 
poem in the book is by Lord Morpeth : it isa 
natural idea, gracefully expressed. 
** To a Jasmine-Tree, in the Court of Nawarth Castle. 
My slight and slender jasmine-tree, 
That bloomest on a | border tower, 
Thou art more dearly loved by me 
Than all the wreaths of fairy bower: 
I ask not, while I near thee dwell, 
Arabia’s spice, or Syria’s rose, 
Thy light festoons more freshly smell, 
hy virgin white more freshly glows. 
My mild and winsome jasmine-tree, 
at climbest up the dark grey wall, 
Thy tiny flowrets seem in glee, 
Like silver spray-drops, down to fall: 
~. did they from their leaves thus peep. 
WV hen mail’d moss-troopers rode the hill, 
When helmed warders paced the keep, 
And bugles blew for Belted Will? 


My free and feathery jasmine-tree, 
Within the fragrance of thy breath, 
Yon dungeon grated to its key, 
And the chain’d captive pined for death. 
On border fray, on feudal crime, 
I dream not, while | gaze on thee; 
The chieftains of that stern old time 
Could ne’er have loved ajasmine-tree.” 


Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s allegorical tale of 
Greece, some of the fair editor’s own contti- 
butions, and Mrs. C. Hall’s Irish storv, are 
of too little consequence to redeem the Book of 
Beauty from its vulgar and ugly fate: but—- 
we have now a plan for “ the fashionable 
arrivals” at the Castalian Cheltenham. We 
propose, since the scribbling disease is so strong 
upon them, that they do publish a book with 
pretty pictures, pretty binding, pretty paper, 
&c. &e.; but let them publish at their own 
expense: and in future, instead of their readers 
paying, let them be paid for the trouble of read- 
ing—and the task richly deserves ample remu- 
neration. We cannot but observe how care- 
lessly the exquisite engravings have been illus- 
trated. Chyllena is obviously a modern Greek; 
but the story is laid in the days of Alcibiades. 
Louisa is a fair, delicate-looking girl ; the wri- 
ter talks ‘of *‘ her dark eye, which had all the 
fire,” &c. And what sort of connexion has 
Isidora, the wife of Alfonso, with the pale 
spiritual beauty of the face ‘‘ which likeness of 
a kingly crown has on?” These are slight 
things; but they shew how little care there has 
been taken on the part of the writers to feel or 
enter into the beautiful conceptions of the artist. 
It has been said that ‘* Painting and Poetry are 
sister arts; we must add, that poor Painting 
has, in this case, very vexatious cause to be 
ashamed of her relation. A lovely portrait of 
the Countess of Blessington, almost as fasci- 
nating as herself, opens the volume. She is 
turning her back on her contributors; and in 
that shews better taste than she did in collect- 
ing them together. 








St. Simonism in London. Community of Goods; 
or, the Organisation of Industry. Community 
of Women, or Matrimony and Divorce. 
By Fontana, Chief—Prati, Preacher of the 
St. Simonian Religion in England. London, 
1833. Wilson. 

Erasmus only wrote in Praise of Folly ; how 

much superior it is to write Folly itself! and 

we have not been without illustrious instances 
of this high quality in our time; though, 
perhaps, we. would bestow the —pall 
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tana, chief, and Prati, preacher, of the St. Si- 
monian religion in England.” Sure we are 
that Fontana will be fun to any; and that 
Prati only wants an r added to his name to 
stand foremost among the preachers of the cap- 
and-bell faith. 

We know not what the fortunes of the 
worthy apostles may be; but we are inclined to 
fancy that they might find a sort of community 
in other people’s goods quite as agreeable as a 
community in their women. For common 
goods are good enough for those who can lay 
hold of them; but common women have been 
reckoned bad bargains. The organisation of 
industry is also a pleasantry, from the Italian 
musician grinding in the streets, to the organist. 
sounding his diapasons in St. Paul’s; and our 
esteemed friends, Fontana and Prati, (as well 
as Pére Enfantin, and the rest,) know full well 
how nice it is to prate while their idiot followers 
are persuaded to work for them, to enjoy every 
luxury which can be supported by the contri- 
butions of simpletons, and to—but we had 
better leave the veil over the female parts in 
the new worship. 

Swindling, worthless, godless hypocrites and 
knaves, practising on dolts, weak enthusiasts, 
and harlots ; — voila, St. Simonism in Paris, or 
in London, or any where else. It is a pretty 
doctrine, and we can hardly persuade ourselves 
to treat this exposition of it with any degree of 
serious notice. However, as it is a page in the 
great book of human absurdity, we will just 
skirr the publication ; premising, that instead of 
being persons shewing themselves frankly to 
the public, whose sole object is to have their 
tenets discussed (page 5), we observe the St. 
Simonian leaders to be beggars, charlatans, and 
impostors, whose views are directed to the 
levying of contributions on the credulous and 
curious, and, in some instances, to the indul- 
gence of the most revolting profligacy. 

Our heroes set out well ‘* on communion [gu. 
community ?] of goods,” for they assert that 
“thesystemis in theory the most consistent with 
reason, and the most consistent with the pure 
principles of Christianity: it has been advocated 
as such by [who do you think ? by] Plato! !” 
By Plato! this is capital; but in spite of the 
Christian Plato, and Prati too, these gentry are 
not such asses as not to know that a commu- 
nity of goods is absolute nonsense. Certes, all 
the production of a town or district might be 
thrown into a heap; but the double difficulty 
would remain, first, of getting every one to 
keep up the same proportion of supply, and, 
secondly, to persuade every one to take no more 
away than his. just share. A day’s idleness in 
an individual. would discompose the whole 
scheme ; and a dozen shamming Abraham would 
lay such an additional weight on another dozen 
of the really industrious, that Plato himself, if 
assisted by Archimedes, could never adjust the 
lever or keep the balance even. 

_ The politics of these precious fellows are of a 
piece with their economics. Their data are, 
that rulers desire to reorganise the social system 
upon the aristocratical and ecclesiastical model 
of the dark ages, while the people aim only at 
useless reforms upon long-established mischiev- 
ous principles. St. Simon being wiser than 
either, or both, has a plan of his own. With 
Tegard to the first part of this proposition, it is 
but needful to observe, that it is utterly desti- 
tute of foundation. If any rulers were so mad 
a to entertain a wish to ‘* destroy the deve- 

opement of six centuries of civilisation,” and 
80 back to anno Domini 1233, they would not 
merely be fit for Bedlam, but insane enough to 
be St. Simonians, Dr. Haslam should be elected 
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emperor of the earth, and hold dominion over | 
them all; the manufactory of strait-waistcoats 


should become the staple of universal (though 
hardly to be called free) trade; —and the sole 
law administered in the world should (if a compos 
jury could be empanelled) be de lunatico ingui- 
rendo. As for subjects mistaking their way so 
entirely, we imagine it will require better argu- 
ments than Mr. Fontana’s to convince them of 
their radical blindness; and that instead of 
honourable competition among men, it would 
be expedient for the strong and the weak, the 
intelligent and the ignorant, the diligent and 
the lazy, the ingenious and the stupid, the 
steady and the dissipated, the good and the 
bad, to make a common stock for their mutual 
advantage. Discard, say these wiseacres, the 
soul of enterprise ; take away the stimulus to 
personal exertion; and, our word for it, there 
will be a beautiful condition of things, and far 
greater abundance of produce, because scientifi- 
cally directed— (as if there were no science in 
the present state of affairs), and men will do ten 
times as much for the general deposit than they 
were wont to do for themselves! ! 

But we come to the business of ‘‘ matrimony 
and divorce ;”* and, after all, the grand :m- 
provement is projected in this line. The fun of 
chopping about and changing wives and mis- 
tresses with one’s neighbours, is acharming idea ; 
and a person who may have six or eight hand- 
some daughters to throw into the promiscuous 
pen, will be excused from farther labour for a 
number of months, and live well on his generous 
contribution. For, be it understood, that in 
the communion system every species of manu- 
facture is to be valued, and the contributor to 
have allowances accordingly. Thus, if John 
sends in his wife, a d—sh fine woman, not 
above five-and-twenty years old, and full of 
health and activity, and Peter deposits his 
‘¢ Missis,”’ rather ugly and scraggy, above a cer- 
tainage, and altogether nocatch—it would follow 
that John would be entitled to draw at least 
twice as much meat and clothing out of the 
establishment as Peter. If they swapped, Peter 
must give John a bonus. 

Beyond this there is a mystery which we 
cannot penetrate: it relates to what is called 
‘* the advent of the mother’’ (page 23); though, 
from the nature of the foregoing arrangements 
for ** matrimony and divorce,” we should have 
guessed that there would be no want of ad- 
vents of mothers in plenty. After some very 
gross profanity, these lucid apostles thus in. 
telligibly explain themselves on this point :— 

‘** By the advent of the mother we do not 
merely proclaim the advent of a woman in- 
spired with the spirit of revelation, but the 
advent of a new church, wherein the spirit of 
the emancipated women will unfold all germs 
of moral feelings, and be instrumental in build- 
ing up the new heaven and the new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

Riddle-my-riddle my ree, who can tell what 
this riddle may be? We give it up! Spirits 
of women unfolding germs, like bean-stalks ; 
and St. Simon, like Jack the Giant Killer, 
climbing up by them to some new heaven :— 
it is too celestial! May we be there to see! 

Preparing for this consummation, women are 
to be educated ** the same as men — physically 
and morally.” The details here also cannoi 

* «« Feeling the injustice of the present law, and in order 
to restore matrimony to its intended sanctity, they pro 
pose, during the state of transition, a law of divorce, 
which shali entitle both man and wife to be separate: 
whenever the moral tie of affection is broken. The) 
thivk that forcing two beings to live together when 

ion is gone; is truly ange them to something 


worse and moye ignoble the mute kindliness ot 
herds and flocks.” : 








fail to be entertaining. To be sure, Nattire 
has, in a mistake, made a considerable differ. 
ence between the sexes, at birth, in infaticy, in 
functions, and in old age. But Simotiism will 
easily remedy all that. She riditig-masters, 
she athlete, she professors of gymnastics, she 
physicians, she: bridge-builders, she firemen, 
she watermen, will be quite equal to the other 
sex, if properly trained; and the only periods 
when their services may be lost, will be those 
when they happen to be trying and suffering 
from the maternal advents peculiar to their 
feminine gender. In return, we believe, the 
men are expected to suckle the children. 

But it is a sad waste of space to bestow it 
upon such trash and trumpery as this; and we 
conclude, relying perfectly, notwithstanding the 
huge share of gullibility and silliness which 
does exist in our country, that there is yet 
sufficient common sense and sound principle 
remaining to preserve us from the impositiuns 
of these fanatic and dissolute vagabonds. 








Illustrations of Political Economy. No. 
XXII. The Three Ages. By Harriet 
Martineau. pp. 126. London, 1833. Fox. 

ANOTHER tome from this industrious and in- 
defatigable writer, and one still displaying her 
considerable talents, though wanting the foree 
of some of her preceding efforts. It is intended 
to shew that a portion of the wealth of a'com- 
munity should be expended for defence, the 
maintenance of public order, and the advance 
of social improvement; that as this expendi. 
ture is unproductive (which we take leave to 
question), its objects should be defined, and its 
amount limited; that great abuses have existed 
in this respect in all ages; and that therefore 
now the Many should rigidly exact due re. 
sponsibility and service from the Few, in con- 
sequence of which “ there will be—necessary 
offices only, whose duties will be clearly defined, 
fully accounted for, and liberally rewarded ;— 
little patronage, and that little at the disposal 
of the people;—no pomp, at the expense of 
those who can barely obtain support; but— 
liberal provisions for the advancement of na. 
tional industry and intelligence.” 

To illustrate these positions, Miss Martineau 
takes a view of three eras in our history, Henry 
VIIL., Charles II., and our time. It may be 
supposed, from the two monarchs chosen, that 
the drift is not very favourable to monarehy ; 
on the contrary, it inclines much towards de- 
mocracy and republicanism. The iron sway 
of Henry is depicted with touches of these prin- 
ciples ;—for instance, the king is riding to Chel- 
sea with his train: 

“They saw many things on the way with 
which they might make merry. | Pale, half. 
naked men were employed alung the whole 
length of road in heaping up wood for bonfires, 
as the people had been told, that it pleased the 
king’s highness that they should rejvice fora 
mighty success over the French. There was 
something very diverting, it was found, in the 
economy of one, who reserved a clean bit of 
board to be sawn into dust to eke out the sub-« 
stance of his children’s bread; and nothing 
could be more amusing than the coolness with 
which another pulled up the fence of his little 
field, that the woud might go to the bontire, 
and the scanty produce of the svil to any wan- 
dering beggar who chose to take it, the owner 
having spent his all in supporting thiswar, and 
»eing new about to become a wandering beggar 

‘imself. He was complimented on his good 
cheer, when he said that the king’s.asses were 
welcome to the thistles of his field,‘and the 
king’s pages to adorn themselves with the roses 
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of his garden, since the king himself had levied 
as tribute the corn of the one, and the fruits of 
the other.” 

They meet a conventless friar, and he fur- 
nishes other sport. 

* They got round him, so enclosing him with 
their beasts that he could not escape, and re- 
quested to be favoured with the sight and scent 
of the savoury matters which his basket doubt- 
less contained, and for which they hungered 
and thirsted, since they had seen none but 
meagre fare in the houses they had passed :— 
little better than coarse bread had met their 
eyes since their own morning meal. The friar 
was not unwilling to aoke his treasures, 
(although unsavoury,) in the hope of a parting 
gift: so the eyes of the stranger were regaled 
with the parings of St. Edmund’s toes,—the 
most fastidious of saints in respect of his feet, 
to judge from the quantity of such parings as 
one and another of the present company had 
seen since there had been a stir among the mo- 
nasteries. There were two of the coals which 
had roasted St. Lawrence—now cool enough to 
be safely handled. A head of St. Ursula,— 
very like a whale,—but undoubtedly a head of 
St. Ursula, because it was a perfect preventive 
of weeds in corn. The friar was recommended 
to bestow it upon the poor man who had been 
seen pulling up the fence of his barren field.” 

To contrast with this wretchedness in the 
people, Charles II. is made, among many simi- 
jar passages, to say— 

“We cannot at present spare our subjects. 
This 400,000/. come from Dunkirk is all too 
little for the occasions of our dignity. Our 
house. at Hampton Court is not yet suitably 
arranged. The tapestries are such that the 
world can shew nothing nobler, yet the ceil- 
ings, however finely fretted, are not yet gilt. 
The canal is not perfected, and the Banquet- 
ing House in the Paradise is yet bare.” 

Reverting to the age of Henry, a royal room 
is described to be “‘ strewed with fresh rushes, 
and ornamented with books, manuscripts, maps, 
viols, virginals, and other musical instruments ;” 
while the following borders closely on profane- 
ness. The friar is asked to elucidate one of the 
maps,‘* who stepped forward to explain how no 
map could be made complete, because the end 
of the land and sea, where there was a precipice 
at its edge, overhanging hell, was shrouded 
with a dark mist. He found, with astonishing 
readiness, the country of the intidels, and the 
very place of the sepulchre, and the land where 
recent travellers had met with the breed of 
asses derived from the beast which carried Christ 
into Jerusalem. These were known from the 
common ass, from having, not only Christ’s 
common mark, the cross, but the marks of his 
stripes; and from the race suffering no one to 
ride them but a stray saint whom they might 
meet wayfaring.” 

Sir T. More is well drawn; but he is made to 
say things to his royal master (pp. 19, 20, 21, 
&c.) which would have left him without a head 
to his shoulders, had he dared to utter them. 
Though they may advance wholesome truths 
therefore, they are out of keeping with cha- 
racter and history. The subjoined reflections 
in the person of the writer afford a much better 
idea of her abilities : 

*¢'The matin hour decks itself gorgeously 
with long bright trains, and flaunts before 
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and more apt to man’s steady uses; so that 
when noon is come, there is no more pranking 
and shifting of purple and crimson clouds, but 
the sun is. content to light men perfectly to 
their business, without being worshipped as he 
was when gayer but less glorious. Perhaps a 
true sun-like king may come some day, when 
men have grown eagle-eyed to hail such an one; 
and he will not be for calling people from their 
business to be dazzled with him; nor for suck- 
ing up all that the earth will yield, so that 
there may be drought around and gloom over- 
head. Rather will he call out bubbling springs 
from the warm hill-side, and cast a glister over 
every useful stream, to draw men’s eyes to it ; 
and would rather thirst himself than that they 
should. Such an one will be content to leave 
it to God’s hand to fill him with glory, and 
would rather kiss the sweat from off the poor 
man’s brow, than that the labourer should waste 
the precious time in falling on his knees to him 
to mock him with idolatry. Though he be high 
enough above the husbandman’s head, he is not 
the lord of the husbandman, but in some sort 
his servant; though it be a service of more 
glory than any domination. If he should chance 
vainly to forget that there sitteth One above 
the firmament, he may find that the same 
Maker who once stayed the sun for the sake of 
one oppressed people, may, at the prayer of 
another, wheel the golden throne hurriedly 
from its place, and call out constellations of 
lesser lights, under whose rule men may go to 
and fro, and refresh themselves in peace. The 
state of a king that domineers is one thing; 
and the dignity of a king that serves and blesses 
is another; and this last is so noble, that if any 
shall arise who shall not be content with the 
office’s simplicity, but must needs deck it with 
trappings and beguile it with toys, let him be 
assured that he is as much less than man as he 
is more than ape; and it were wiser in him to 
rummage out a big nut to crack, and set him- 
self to switch his own tail, than seek to handle 
the orb, and stretch out the sceptre of kings.’ 

The only remark we shall venture on this 
anticipation of a millennium produced by perfect 
royalty, is, that it always supposes a like per- 
fection in every human being below the kingly 
grade. It never seems to occur to Miss Marti- 
neau that there might be good kings and bad 
subjects; and that though the former were 
arch-angels, the frame of society might still be 
torn and dislocated by wickedness and devilry 
among the latter. 

At page 42 we find an historical injustice 
done to the Duke of York, afterwards James II., 
who is the better entitled not to be misrepre- 
sented, because he never had nor deserved many 
friends, and during a century and a half has 
had few to plead his cause. Still, he was a brave 
man, and an admirable naval commander ; and 
ought not to be drawn otherwise, for any pur- 
pose, by a lover of truth. 

The last division slides into our daily poli- 
tics ; and as we have more than enough of them 
in the newspapers, we shall not interfere with 
any of the arguments; but finish by saying, that 
when Miss Martineau (at p. 111) declares the 
interest paid to the national creditor, and also 
the rewards of public services, to belong to the 
class of ‘* non-effective expenditure” for pomp 
instead of support, and which should consequent- 
ly be cut down, we think she goes a /ittle too far. 





men’s winking eyes, as if all this grandeur were 
not made of tears caught up for a little space 
into a bright region, but in their very nature 
made to dissolve and fallin gloom. But then 
there is an end of the folly, and out of the 
gloom step forth other hours, growing clearer, 











Carne’s Letters from Switzerland and Italy. 
[Second notice: Conclusion.) 

Havina devoted so considerable a portion of 

our last sheet to this very agreeable volume, 


A TN 
we are not sorry to find that our duty to the 
other, the Italian, moiety may be limited within 
a narrow compass. Italy presented few objects 
so congenial to the author’s genius as Switzer. 
land ; and they have been yet more hackneyed 
by preceding writers. Still the same character. 
istics of style and feeling prevail. At La Verna, 
recluse and wild, where he sought accommo. 
dation in a monastery, he says, as usual illus. 
trating his western by his eastern travels; 

‘* We were in possession of a relic, that was, 
perhaps, equal in value even to their choicest ; 
a bit, the most diminutive, barely visible, of the 
real body of St. Francis, for which we had 
paid a tolerably high price at Nazareth, to a 
clever Spanish monk. It was enclosed in a 
little glass frame, and was of sufficiently light 
carriage. Could I have parted with it, board 
and lodging within the walls, the best wine, the 
best fare, might, perhaps, have gone for no. 
thing; and who would gainsay its identity? 
the very scene whence it was brought threw a 
sanctity about it. As to intrinsic value, a cell 
in La Verna for a week, looking down on the 
stern and indelible scenery, in ‘ that world of 
its own,’ would have been a sufficient price. 
But such-like rarities, brought from so far a 
land, were not to be lightly parted with.” 

A whimsical notice of rapid English travel- 
lers is thus worded : 

‘* Many have sailed up the whole of the 
beautiful lake of Thun by night, in order to 
* save time,’ and be at Interlaken the following 
morning. Two gentlemen of the Temple, how- 
ever, outdid every other feat of this kind, for 
they actually saw the principal lions of Naples 
and its vicinity in thirty hours. They hastened 
to the summit of Vesuvius by night, accom. 
panied by a resident of Naples, to whom they 
were recommended. From Vesuvius they de- 
scended to Pompeii, at the time day was break- 
ing, and visited also the Studio in Naples, with 
its paintings and statuary, and one or two 
palaces; ascended St. Elmo; walked in the 
Chiaja ; admired the bay excessively, and the 
following morning, at an early hour, were post- 
ing back to Rome.” 

We wonder if they published their Tour after 
they came home: we daresay they did ! 

The following is a vivid glance at a fearful 
sight— the Campo Santo of Naples. What 
more could Hamlet have said to it ? 

‘¢ There is a place without the city well worth 
visiting by a stranger, if his nerves are strong 
enough to go through the ordeal — the Campo 
Santo. No one could believe, without being 
convinced by actual observation, that a refined 
and polished people, as are the Neapolitans in 
many respects, can tolerate a usage so revolting 
to every feeling, so disgraceful to human nature. 
An immense square area, enclosed by lofty 
walls; around the interior runs a gallery, sup- 
ported by pillars. In the pavement are as many 
holes as there are days in the year; these are 
closed by square stones, each of which, on 
being raised by a pulley, discloses a deep cave 
or tomb beneath. Here the bodies of both 
sexes, and of all ages, from infancy to decrep!- 
tude, are brought, and the stone being lifted, 
are tumbled to the bottom in a mass, and left to 
repose on a vast heap of corpses, previously ac- 
cumulated. As we stood in the midst of this 
Golgotha, where death sits in hideous mockery, 
gorged every rise and set of sun with fresh 
victims, we observed a man proceeding into the 
area with a large basket on his head. On being 
asked what he carried, he produced his burden, 
consisting of a couple of dead and naked chil- 
dren, which he very coolly, as soon as the stone 








for the day was lifted, tossed into the gloomy 
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— 
cave beneath. We had the curiosity to request 


the covering of one of these univ sepulchres 
to be raised, and gazed down on its dreadful 
secrets. No field of battle, the carnage being 
finished, was ever half so shocking. Hosts of 
infants lay there, mangled —as when Herod 
ceased his slaughter of the Innocents. Strong 
men were in heaps, bowed and broken by the 
fall, in whose aspect every ghastly disease had 
feasted ; and women there were many, and in 
youth, too, of whom the worm had not yet 
become ‘ the mother or the sister.’ The rela- 
tives and friends seldom even attend the farce 
of interment, but leave that to the hardened 
functionaries of the place.” 

From such horrors, no wonder the author 
returned with fresh delight to his beautiful 
residence in Switzerland. Well might he ex- 
press himself as he does thus : 

“ The change is startling, yet welcome ; from 
the splendid and factitious excitements of Italy 
to the lonely magnificence and stillness of the 
Swiss vales, where the love of nature is the 
sole resource, and the fine arts, and music, and 
the sight of beauty, and the palaces of luxury, 
have no place. But man is a purer, though a 
less gifted being ; his loved liberty and religion 
keep watch beside the hearth even of the poorest 

* * e 


‘¢ After the childish and sumptuous pageants 
of superstition, how beautiful to see God wor- 
shipped with the strength of the intellect as 
well as the devotion of the heart ; to hear the 
hymn rising from the little rural church, on 
the grassy mound at the foot of the precipice, 
or beside the stream !” 

The genuine and unaffected touching of such 
passages indicate the peculiar forte of the 
author ; while, at the same time, his power of 
thinking for himself (a much more rare quality 
than is supposed), and his felicity in describing 
animate and inanimate nature, must increase 
his claim to be esteemed a very instructive and 
popular writer. 








Gailt’s Stories of Studies. 

Second notice, third volume: conclusion. 
THERE must be three volumes now-a-days of 
every work of fancy, or it won’t pay the pub- 
lisher. With all my heart, says Galt, I’ll not be 
out of fashion ; and so, at the expense of some 
repetitions of foregone novelties, this third 
volume completes the Stories of the Study. 
The first and best is “* The Jaunt,” in which 
he conducts a west-country baillie and his wife 
to see their son, Geordie, over his own travelled 
grounds, London, Paris, Sicily, Greece, and 
Gibraltar ; and amuses us heartily with their 
pe language, and quaint observations on 
oreign parts. The language, we should criti- 
cally observe, is quite ad Jikitum ; for Galt has 
no more hesitation in coining words than a 
regular smasher has in forging coin; and no 
more reluctance in misapplying them as well as 
more orthodox phraseology, than the utterer 
aforesaid has in mixing good and bad money 
together to pay for purchases. 

The narrative is marked by many of the 
writer’s own peculiar and acute as well as sly 
traits, so brief as almost to evade the sense 
of reviewing. 

A woman has “ long been complaining, 
though her tongue was convalescent.” He 
visits some relations, as he tells: “ I guessed 
they were doing well in the world; and no 
doubt they were, or to their house I would not 
have gone, for the man was a Reformer of the 

Yhig order. However, as it was but for a 
night, I set a stout heart toa stey brae; and 





to pleasure the wife, which a married man 
must do sometimes, I went with her to the 
house of Mr. M‘Serge.” Aboard a ship: ‘ the 
weather continued most exhilarative for weel on 
to forty hours, and no one was sick but a donsy 
lassie, which I could not understand the reason 
of.” In travelling in a French diligence, 
Anderson’s Scots pills, which are not to be 
got, are called ‘+ Anderson’s inside passen- 
gers ;” and Gog and Magog are recorded as 
‘** King and Queen of France before the Chris- 
tian era.” At the ‘‘ Jordan of Plants you 
may see wild beasts, and an elephant that has 
the sagacity of a provost.’’—But we will quote 
two or three short passages of the same hu- 
morous character. At Palermo :— 

* About the gloaming Mr. Oakes proposed 
that we should go to the play-house, which, 
though no doubt it would have been a sin at 
home even to think of, yet Mrs. Daidles and 
me thought, as we were not known, that we 
might venture—just as some of the ministers 
and ruling elders of the kirk, when they go in 
to the General Assembly, frequent houses that 
are—I’ll no say what—to get an insight of the 
sins of the world, that they may know how to 
preach about them when they go home to their 
ain country parishes.” 

In steering for Greece :— 

*¢ At the request of Mr. Oakes, the captain 
steered closer to the land, to give us a better 
view of what was to be seen there; telling us, 
that the foot of Mount Etna was very well 
worth the looking at, being most fertile, and 
the very garden of the island. ‘ Aye, aye,’ 
said Mrs. Daidles, in her sedate, antiburger 
way, ‘ we a’ ken that the lip o’ hell is a plea- 
sant place.’ ”” 

At Athens, the poor poetical Maid of our 
poetry and engravings is thus coarsely and un- 
kindly undeified :— 

“She was a great fat quean, really nae 
temptation; but, no doubt, when she was 
younger, she might do—only I must here re- 
mark, that surely she was sorely fashed with 
the toothache, for her mouth, as Mr. Oakes said, 
accorded with the town and scene, by being 
in ruins.” 

One quotation more, and our readers can ap- 
preciate the seasoning of this story :— 

‘* The sail from Hydra to Athens is very 
like a sail in one of our own firths, either the 
Clyde or the Forth ; and the boat that we were 
in, though they called her a martigan, was no 
better than a heilan’ cowter, which shews you 
that boats are the same sort of things all the 
world over. In sailing up the firth, I should, 
however, mention that Mrs. Daidles would 
fain have gone on, on shore, but the boatman 
told us that there was a place there where 
pirates lay, which made us very guarded. Only 
think what it would be, if there were pirates at 
Burnt Helen, lying like black lobsters on the 
shore! However, it shews the advantage of 
living in a free country, as ours surely is, if 
it was not for the herriment of lawyers. But 
truth obligates me to remark, that the Greeks, 
not being troubled with laws, cannot, if they 
were right-minded, be muckle to mean; for 
laws are a most dreadful drawback and detri- 
ment to freedom. But, as I said, I ought not 
to be political; so I will say no more, but 
request the courteous reader to think of our 
landing at the Perius, which is the harbour of 
Athens; and from which we draw: the names 
of our sea-ports; as, for example, the pier of 
Leith, which is a clear aff-come of the Perius 
of Athens. Indeed, it’s very comical to remark, 
that Edinburgh has the pier of Leith so near, 
and Athens the Perius, which is a pier with a 





Latin hinder-end. No doubt, this similitude is 
one of the causes that make the learned men of 
Edinburgh College call their town the Athens 
of the North.” 

“ The Craniologist,” a tale of monomania, a 
woman who was resistlessly impelled to set 
every thing in a blaze, and would have been 
the most horrid leader imaginable for the rick- 
burners of our Arcadian scenes, enlightened 
age, and knowledge-crammed country, seems 
to be a translation from the German. ‘“‘ Jose- 
phine’s Horoscope,” ‘ Heron Glenie,” the 
‘* Stage-Coach,”’ and two or three others, com- 
plete the work; and we only promise again, 
that, though of varied quality, itis altogether a 
very entertaining one. 





The Wanderer, (No. I., by Dr. Prater,* Clif- 
ton,) a new contemporary of miscellaneous cha- 
racter, has been sent us. In the first page we 
find a bull worthy of Tipperary, viz. an as- 
surance ‘‘ that the world has been covered with 
water at least twice — before its origin, and at 
the flood!” A poem, ** the Ocean,”’ is more 
classical than poetical. The less varieties are 
pleasing and meritorious. Ez. gr. 

«* Medical Epigram. 
Cupid, ’tis said you wound the heart, 
But this I own I don’t believe ; 
For though you make your victims smart, 
You do not kili—you but deceive.” 

‘“‘ The moralist may dissect the soul, as the 
anatomist does the body; presuming that every 
part has some use, which he should try to dis- 
cover. In this way, pride (the love of supe- 
riority) becomes in solitude only the love of 
excellence; and if in society it has been the 
cause of half the crimes since the creation, it 
has also been the cause of half the good as well 
as great actions; and is, perhaps, the soul of 
civilisation itself.’’ 





Harvest, Friendship, and other Poems. By 
James Nelson. Pp. 23. London, 1833. 
J. Bigg. 

A very simple preface tells us that the profits 
of this publication are devoted to a charity: 
alas for the charity! The writer also mentions 
his hopes of a second edition: alas for the paper- 
maker and printer! The best that can be said 
is, that the intention seems good. 





Journal of Conversations with Lord Byron. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 12mo. 
pp- 325. London, 1833. Bentley. 

THESE amusing Conversations are now repub- 

lished in a collected form; a cheaper one 

would, we think, have been preferable, The 
present shape of publication is dear in itself, 
and very dear when compared with the cheap 
and beautiful productions of Lord Byron’s 
own works. Having already been generally 
circulated, we shall make no extracts; but only 
observe, that all the conversations are enter- 
taining, though drawn out to too great a length ; 
and to some of the remarks we cannot do bet- 

ter than apply the Italian proverb—si non e 

vero e ven trovato. 








Advice to Purchasers of Horses. By J. Stew- 
art, Veterinary Surgeon, &c. 18mo. pp. 
118. Glasgow, M‘Phun; London, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

A smALL but apparently sensible and useful 

book, which may save the purchasers of horses 

many a pound and many a mortification. An 
appendix bitterly attacks a preceding work of 
the same kind, the ** Manual for Equestrians,”* 


“* This is very droll; but N.B. it is not the Dr. Pratir 
de St. Simon! 
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Songs of the Loire, and other Poems. 12mo. 
‘pp. 160. ‘London; 1833. Baldwin and Cra- 
dotk ; ‘Paris, Galignani and Benis. 

SomEnonpy “ whistled as he went, for want of 

thonght ;” ‘and so our lyrist seems to have 

sung. Verily it is a volume of infinite non- 
sense. 
** My Locks. 
Ww 
_ ip aate Gon a 


Though thou art in thy beauty, 
Give, give thy love to me! 
Treat not with scorn my passion, 
But look into mine eyes; 
’Tis there alone thou’lt fasten 
On love that never dies!” 
** Whisper of the Spirit of Death. 
Thou may’st not think or speak, now— 
As thou wert wont: 
Spirit! fling light’s halo o’er his brow-- 
Truth’s at the fount !” 
These are mere sortes. Can there be songs 
ower than Songs of the Loire ? 





Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. 49. His- 
tory ; Europe during the Middle Ages, Vol. 
ts 12mo. London, 1833. Longman and 

10. 
-WELL compiled from the many sources which 
have, especially within the present century, 
conveyed to the public much information rela- 
tive to this important, and still, as yet, not 
sufficiently illustrated period of European his- 
tory. We are strongly inclined to suspect that 

‘the dark ages were not altogether so dark as 

they are represented. 








The Pirate's Bride, &c. BySemloh. Pp. 39. 
London, 1833. Dalton. 
After Byron. We quote the death of the 
hero: 
** & bullet dread through his shoulder sped, 
Sprung him in air, and stretch’d him—dead— 
At the shuddering feet of his bride outspread.” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

LINN&AN SOCIETY. 
Ma. Lampert, V. P., in the chair. — Read 
» the. conclusion of Dr. Daubeny’s paper, on the 
degree of selection exercised by plants with 
regard to the earthy constituents presented to 
their absorbing surfaces. Mr. Ward exhibited 
specimens of the Caucalis daucoides, from acorn- 
field between Cobham and Milton, Kent, and 
specimens of Sison segetum, from a field near 
Gudshill, in the same county, in which all the 
umbels were erect in every stage of inflores- 
cence; the species being characterised by most 

writers as having drooping umbels. 


. ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Mn. Vic ors in the chair.—Twenty-four mem- 
bers were elected, and nearly four thousand 
« persons. visited, the gardens and museum during 
November... From the report we gathered that, 
in,consequence of certain heavy payments made 
onda, November, and other causes, the montbly 
balance in favour of the Society was declared 
tobe. only alittle more. than 1007. The out- 
standing debts, including every claim up to the 
> L6th instant, amount to about 1500/.; the cash 
{available for this, on what.is called “* pay-day,”’ 
alg only,2507,; :1t..is under such circumstances 


-nthat the advantages of the system of investment 
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obvious. But. for. the reserve which has been 
made in times of large receipts, the Society 
would, when the demands against it are greater 
than its income, be compelled either to resort 
to loans, or to defer the payment of just claims 
against it; to neither of these expedients is it 
now reduced. Jt has invested to an extent 
which will admit of the requisite funds being 
provided without inconvenience or risk from 
its own resources; and the council conse- 
quently proposes to have recourse to them to 
meet the existing exigency. It trusts, how- 
ever, that in withdrawing from the funded 
capital the amount required, the withdrawal 
will be but temporary ; and regards the sum 
withdrawn as a loan borrowed for special pur- 
poses, to be replaced on the earliest day at 
which it is found to be practicable. The report 
went on to say, that the monies when invested 
become a sacred deposit, not to be broken in 
upon unless on extraordinary occasions ; and 
even then, not until the circumstances creating 
the necessity have been reported at one of the 
Society’s general meetings. The report was 
unanimously received. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of this Society on Monday 
evening next, we understand that Captain 
Burnes, the distinguished Asiatic traveller, 
will be present, and communicate to the Society 
a sketch of his late route from Lahore, by 
Balkh, Bokhara, Meshed, and Astrabad, through 
Persia, to Bombay. At Balkh, Captain B. 
visited the grave of Moorcroft, who last at- 
tempted to pursue the same route; but, less 
fortunate, sunk, with his companion, Mr. Tre- 
beck, under the fatigues of the journey. The 
precise fate of both travellers was unknown till 
thus ascertained. They died in 1825. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

G. B. GREENOvGH, Esq. president,in the chair. 
Several fellows were elected. The first com- 
munication read was a letter addressed to the 
chairman by H. E. Strickland, Esq. of Cra- 
combe, near Evesham, on the red marl and lias 
of part of Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and 
Warwickshire, and on a line of disturbance 
which affects those formations between Bredon 
Hill in Gloucestershire, and Inkelborrow in 
Worcestershire. Then followed two papers by 
Dr. Mitchell —one on the Portland oolite of 
Quainton and Bredon Hills, Buckinghamshire ; 
and the other, on the changes which have been 
produced by the action of the sea on the coast 
and the bed of the Thames near the Reculvers, 
since the time of the Romans. A letter from 
Mr. Ellis was also communicated to the Society 
by the president, accompanied by a specimen 
of silicitied wood enclosed in a chalk flint, 
found on Tamworth Down, near Basingstoke. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

ROYAL SOCIETY : ANNIVERSARY. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex in the chair.— 
The following are the points of the president’s 
annual address: His royal highness expressed 
his gratitude for the kindness and co-operation 
of the council and fellows. His own sentiments 
as regarded the Society were unchanged, as he 
trusted they were unchangeable. His late 
Majesty, through Sir Robert Peel, then secre- 
tary of state, placed at the Society’s disposal 
two gold medals, of the value of fifty guineas. 
Mr. Chantrey, in conjunction with Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, was, appointed to prepare a design 
for the die. . Bitherfromr delicacy, or that 





vi pursued during the last two years become more 


Se aT ER 
the RuwA.;wassso remarkable, the ‘design was 
never furnished, although itiwas a frequent 
and favourite theme of conversation with him, 
[t was, moreover, found that no funds had 
been placedi/at the disposal of; the Society's 
treasurer to defray the expense of the medals, 
Owing to these and other causes, they had not 
been completed when the demise of his late 
Majesty took place. Under such circumstances, 
his royal highness, as the president of the 
Society, deemed it to be his duty to suggest a 
suspension of any future award of the royal 
medals, until the opinion of his present Majesty, 
through his legal advisers, was ascertained. 
That inquiry terminated in the most satis. 
factory manner ; and steps were immediately 
afterwards taken to redeem all the pledges 
made by George IV. to the Royal Society. 
Mr. Wyon had executed a die, having on 
the obverse the head of his present gracious 
Majesty, the patron of the Society, and on the 
reverse the celebrated statue of Newton at 
Cambridge. The medal struck from this die 
is remarkable for its boldness and depth, and 
delicacy of finish. Ten medals of the founda. 
tion of George IV. had been awarded to the 
following individuals: viz. Dr. Dalton, that 
venerable philosopher, to whom was owing the 
development of the atomic theory: although at 
the eleventh hour, it was gratifying to know 
that he was acknowledged as its author both at 
home and abroad ;—to Mr. Ivory, the second 
of these medals was awarded; this gentleman 
was the first English philosopher who intro. 
duced to this country the beautiful and refined 
discoveries of La Place, La Grange, and other 
foreign astronomers ;—to Sir H. Davy and 
Dr. Wollaston medals were awarded, as testi- 
monies of the high sense the Royal Society enter- 
tained of their distinguished services in science 3 
—the same honorary reward was voted to Pro. 
fessor Struve, for his researches respecting 
double stars ;—and to Professor Encke, the 
greatest, perhaps, of modern astronomical calcu- 
lators, and the discoverer of the comet which 
bears his name. The medals for 1829 and 
1830 were awarded to Sir C. Bell, Professor 
Michterlicht, and Sir D. Brewster. The 
medals on the foundation of his present Ma- 
jesty were to be awarded annually, as the 
others; certain rules and regulations for 
their distribution had been submitted to the 
King, and received his sanction. Astronomy, 
physiology, geology and mineralogy, physics, 
mathematics, and lastly, chemistry, were the 
sciences which came within the scope of these 
regulations, The medals for the present year 
were awarded to Prof. De Candolle, of Genoa, for 
his work on vegetable physiology; and to Sir 
J. Herschel, for his on double stars. H. R. H. 
then alluded, in language feeling and appro- 
priate, to the departure of this eminent astro- 
nomer to the Cape of Good Hope.* Sir John 
had terminated his European labours; he had 
gone to another part of the earth, carrying with 
him the most powerful instruments; and from 
his great skill, his sagacity, experience, pro- 
found knowledge of physical as well as practi- 
cal astronomy, a rich harvest was to be ex- 
pected. as the result of his labours in the ample 
field of a new and unexplored heaven. As 
usual, the president’s address closed with a 
list of the fellows who had died during the 
year. The first was Sir John Malcolm, the 


were made knights commanders of the Bath 
in one day. Dr. Babington, at whose house 
the first meetings of the Geological Society 
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were held ;°Lord Dover, the warm patron of 
artists; Joshua Brookes, forty rs an emi- 
nent professor of anatomy, and who, during 
that period, ‘superintended the anatomical 
education of 7000 pupils; Mr. Morgan, the 
actuary ; and several other individuals, were 
amongst the number. 

The secretary stated that the council had 
received @ communication from the Lords of 
the Treasury, having reference to the fixing of 
the duty on spirits: the answer given by the 
council to the Treasury was deemed satisfac- 
tory, and a second communication had since 
been received, setting forth that the Society 
might be required to superintend the construc- 
tion of tables for the above purpose. H.R. H. 
the Duke of Sussex was re-elected president. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Mr. Hupson Gurney in the chair. — Mr. 
Kempe exhibited a carved figure of Sir John 
Falstaff, which formerly graced the door-post 
of the Boar’s-head, in Eastcheap; whence 
it was removed about fifty years since, when 
the house was shut up: the costume bespoke 
the time of Charles the Second. It is said that 
a figure of Prince Henry was attached to the 
other door-post. Also coins of Vespasian and 
Julia Augusta, found among other Roman re- 
mains in Eastcheap. Part of a second com- 
munication was read from Mr. Bruce, on the 
history of the Court of Star-Chamber, from the 
reign of Henry the Fifth, the period at which 
his communication of last year closed. This 
court seems to have attained the height of its 
sway in the reign of Henry the Seventh. In 
previous reigns some acts of parliament were 
passed to curb the royal prerogative in the 
tivy council, though they appear to have been 
ttle noticed ; but in Henry the Seventh’s reign 
an act was passed, confirming and establishing 
the jurisdiction of the court, and the influence 
of the crown was predominant. Many accused 
persons purchased their pardons at a heavy 
rate, “ his highness taking the matter into his 
own hands,” whenever any money was to be 
made by the business ; and several entries were 
quoted of large sums paid “ for his highness’s 
pardon,” ‘ his highness’s good word, or good 
offices,” in such and such matters. Some few, 
however, did not choose to ruin themselves and 
their families, and endured the persecution of 
this arbitrary court, and the durance vile of the 
Tower, until the king’s death, when they were 
discharged. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 18.— Dr. John Elliotson, president, in 
the chair. The Society were informed by the 
President, that it was intended to publish a 
translation of Dr. Gall’s works in America. 
Mr. Symes read a paper, containing an account 
of the individual whose character Mr. Drew at 
the previous meeting attempted to demonstrate. 

he character, as detailed by Mr. Symes, was 
Strongly corroborative of Mr. Drew’s observa- 
tions. Mr. Drew read a paper on an article on 
Dhrenology in the Journal Hebdomadaire de 

édecine ; being a notice of the Paris Phreno- 


logical Society, by Alexander Deverjie. 


At the meeting last Monday, Dr. Elliotson 
read an extract from Dr. Kidd's Bridgewater 
way relative to the system of Dr. Gall; 

also an extract respecting phrenolugy from 
the Rev. R. Taylor’s ** Natural History of Re- 
ligion, or Youth armed against Infidelity and 


Religious Errors.” 





AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


We have before us Nos. I. to V. of the 
Dollar Magazine.* The prospectus holds out 
the editor’s hopes that “ it will be worth a 
dollar a-year, to any gentleman who may wish 
to know what new books are for sale. It will 
be worth a dollar a-year to any man who 
wishes to furnish his family with unexception- 
able reading. It will be worth a dollar a- 
year, to have a view of the history of the 
month.” 

The introduction to the first correspondence 
is not deficient in American character. It 
runs thus :— 

“* Sir,.—As I see that you print advertise- 
ments, I send you this for your consideration : 
if you don’t like it, there is no harm done ; 
and I have a right to make any proposition I 
please to a man, if I leave him free to accept 
or refuse it. I think I may safely say that I 
am a person of very versatile talents, for I have 
turned my attention toa great many different 
things in my time ; but you know how it is, the 
greatest blockheads are always the richest men 
—and for my part I have failed to make a for- 
tune yet. Meantime I have had large expenses 
thrown on me, and I must provide for them, 
and will do it honestly if I can.” 

From No. II. we shall also select a national 
note or two. 

“ Bishop Chase said, that it was seldom you 
could meet with a man who had grown up in the 
western country, whose education was so good 
as that of the man’s father.” 

‘* The two journeymen carpenters.—‘ Strike ! 
—but hear me,’ said somebody before the De- 
claration of Independence was made —and we 
beg leave to address the same words, in a some- 
what different sense, to the journeymen house- 
carpenters of this city, who manifest symptoms 
of imitating the late ‘ turn out’ or ‘ strike’ of 
their brethren in the city of New York. Partly 
to induce them to read our article, and partly 
because we think their manifesto very well 
drawn up, we copy it with our history. 

‘ Philadelphia, May 27th, 1833. 

“ © At alarge and respectable meeting of the 
journeymen house-carpenters of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, held at the county 
Court House, James M. Davis was called to 
the chair, and James M. Case appointed secre- 
tary, when the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted :— 

“¢ Preamble.—We, the journeymen house- 
carpenters of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, in general meeting assembled, do make 
the following declaration: When in the 
course of human events it becomes necessary 
for one part of a community to associate for 
the purpose of either obtaining or securing 
their rights, a due regard to the rights and 
opinions of the rest of the community re quire 
that they should fairly declare the prin ciples 
which they maintain, the grievances of ¥zhich 
they complain, and the objects for which they 
contend. We hold these truths to be e ither 
self-evident or demonstrable ; viz. that hot .esty 
is the best policy—that ignorance and weak ness 
are the causes of all our errors — that mi in is 
an animal susceptible of a very high polish, and 
capable of being sunk to the lowest degr ada- 
tion.’ As an illustration of this, suppose : the 
cases of two journeymen house-carpent ers ; 
the first is earning by moderate labou:: $8 
a-week, which, with two weeks of holyday's, is 

* Published in monthly Nos. in the form of the Lite- 
rary ; and so called from costing a 4\olar for 
twelve Nos. The Nos. are, however, 











a er 
$400 a-year. His boarding will cost ‘him, if 
he have a room to himself, $2,50 a-week —say 
$130. a-year; his clothing, even at the 
present high tariff, $50 a-year; and say that 
in charity and presents to his mother and 
sisters, and a seat in church, he expends half 
a dollar a-week, that is $26 a-year; his 
taxes will be about $1 a-year; subscription to 
the library company of Philadelphia, from 
which he can carry books to his lodgings, $4 
a-year ; the Dollar Magazine 1$ a-year — in 
$212 a-year. He will have left $188 
a-year. Now with this much laid up at the 
end of each year, he would be worth in two 
years (with the interest added) $400. And he 
might then, or at any time afterwards, go to 
the western country, and buy himself a large 
farm; and then he would have nothing to do 
but to cut down the trees, build himself a little 
log-house, plough up the land, marry his old 
sweetheart, (who would by that time have 
moved out with her father and mother); and 
by the time he had built a larger log-house 
alongside the first, and turned the first into 
a kitchen, secondly had built a frame-house 
alongside his second log-house, made the second 
his kitchen and the first his pig-pen, his farm 
would be worth $10,000, and he would be 
sent to Congress, leaving his ten younger chil- 
dren at home to the care of their mother — 
and the other half of his offspring settled in 
the immediate neighbourhood, that is to say, 
not more than a hundred miles from some one 
of the family, and the farthest but five hundred 
miles from the old folk. Now on this view of 
the case, as the journeymen house-carpenters 
would be continually leaving Philadelphia, 
there would be always a want of hands, and 
they who were left would never fail to Fa 
good wages and steady employment. ut 
although we greatly love the western country, 
we should not like to spare so many valuable 
people from Philadelphia. And we will sup- 
pose, that instead of * going back,’ he remains 
here. Well, at the end of two years he is 
worth $400. With this he buys, far up town, 
a lot fifty feet front, and quite deep enough. 
So far he has spent the greater part of his 
time, after quitting work, in his own chamber, 
reading works upon general history, and €s- 
pecially upon the history of the United States 
and of America; studying the scientific part 
of his trade; sacredly devoting a part of every 
day to the reading of that book which contains 
the revelation of the gospel, which teaches him 
that provision has been made for him (if he 
choose to accept it) for entering, after the 
troubles and trials of this mortal life, into a 
‘house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.’ But the last walk he took with his 
sister, she was accompanied by a very intimate 
friend of her’s, who had been left without 
father or mother a year before. It was well 
for her she had learned the ‘ tailoring trade,’ 
for this had enabled her, not only to support 
herself comfortably, but also to pay a few debts 
that her mother contracted on her death-bed, 
and to lay up besides a dollar a-week. If she 
had not had this trade, she would have had a 
hard time to earn her living by her needle. 
Having noticed her every Sunday in church in 
her black dress, and sometimes looked across 
the gallery at her rather oftener than was con- 
sistent with a perfect attention to the sermon— 
he was quite glad to become acquainted with 
her, and was soon ‘ very far gone.’? We must 
confess that this year he did not read so much, 
and that his washing had cost him more than 
what it had done before; but he was as in- 
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at the end of it. In the meantime the Schyul- 
kill water had been introduced into the neigh- 
bourhood of his lot, and as half-a-dozen houses 
were immediately built in the same street, the 
value of his property doubled; and, getting 
married, he took lodgings near at hand, made 
a bargain with a bricklayer, and went to work 
and built three houses, small, but very good, 
on his lot. He did the greater part of the car. 
ter work himself, working very hard as a 
journeyman about half the year, and his wife 
ing on with her trade, and before spring 
they had all done and finished. One of 
the houses belonged to the bricklayer for his 
work, one he moved into himself, and the 
third he rented for 84 dollars a-year. This 
building year, however, had swallowed up the 
$200 in money he made the third year, and 
their expenses had run away with all he had 
made at journeywork, at which he had worked 
half the time; but his wife still had her $50, 
and this year was able to add $30 to it. This 
$80 was all taken to buy furniture. Now he 
ins the fifth year in his own house, and the 
bricklayer having been much pleased with him 
while they worked together, gives him work 
all the time that season as a master carpenter, 
and every body knows how soon they get rich, 
and what abundant opportunities they have 
for improving their minds, and attaining ‘ a 
very high polish.” Now let us look at the other 
journeyman house mter. He had only been 
out of his time about three months, and had laid 
up about $40, when he attended a meeting of 
journeymen carpenters, at which Davis M. 
James was president, and Case M. James 
secretary. At this meeting it was determined 
to strike for higher wages; and as the dispute 
with the master carpenters lasted more than 
three weeks, he was idle that long, and got 
into the habit of going to taverns, and get- 
ting something to drink. This he thought he 
could not well do without afterwards, and he 
was thus induced to mix with bad company, 
and to waste half his time in going a-sailing, 
and getting into still worse frolics. As his 
head was often unsteady, he often lost a good 
deal of time by accidents; sometimes the end 
of a plank would fall on his foot and crush it, 
so that he could do nothing for a month; once 
he fell through the joist into the cellar, and 
struck his breast against a lime-hogshead, so 
that he was half killed; and soon after, he got 
so drunk at a militia training, that he lay 
down under a tree to sleep, and did not wake 
up until he found himself lying quite in a 
puddle of water, as a hard shower had come up 
in the night. He took such a cold from this, 
which fell into his weak breast, that he never 
got over it; but after worrying along, often 
thinking he would give up drinking, and then 
breaking out into as bad a fit as ever, he died 
before he was five-and-twenty ; and every 
body was glad of it except his mother, who 
had came him, and sat up almost all night 
very often, to earn enough to buy food for 
him. Poor fellow, he ate but little ; but when- 
ever he could get hold of any money, he was 
sure to go to the tavern, and to be brought by 
some of his companions to his mother, about 
bed-time, too drunk to walk. Let us now go 
on with the resolutions :—‘ That knowledge is 
power, and highly promotive of happiness — 
that temperance in labour, as well as in eating 
and drinking, is promotive of the physical, 
mental, and moral well-being of man — that 
the whole human race is interested in the 
welfare of each individual — that mere phy- 
sical force is slow to produce, while the 
mental faculties enable man to turn the pro- 








ductive powers of his nature to the greatest 
advantage — that if labour was more moderate, 
the labourers would advance in scientific know- 
ledge, and thereby increase their productive 
powers. The grievances of which we complain 
are, excessive labour, little or no time to im- 
prove our minds, and the inadequacy of our 
wages: our object is to better our condi- 
tion, which we hope to do without injury 
to others, and thereby making ourselves 
better members of society. The means by 
which we propose to accomplish this great 
end is—first to reduce the hours of labour per 
day to ten—and secondly, by improving our 
physical, mental, and moral faculties. There- 
fore, resolved, that ten hours per day is 
enough for any man to labour, and that such 
a regulation would be beneficial to the com- 
munity at large, and injurious to none. Re. 
solved, that all fair and just means should be 
made use of to establish the ten-hour system. 
Resolved, that we look forward with hope to 
the time when the ten-hour system will be 
established in Philadelphia, if not throughout 
the United States. Resolved, that the only 
way to accomplish our object is by a firm and 
compact union.’ We have left ourselves room 
to say but little. Most of the ‘ truths’ in the 
preamble are undeniable, but have no bearing 
on the question. If a fair price for carpenter- 
work, from sun-rise to sun-set, say twelve 
hours, is a dollar and a half, we are sure that 
journeymen would not find any difficulty in 
getting a dollar and a quarter for ten hours 
work. Let those who choose to work longer 
do so. In time the whole matter will come 
right, and with less loss both of time and 
money than will be the case by turning out 
for less time or higher wages. Let every man 
make his own ain. For our own part we 
should certainly be glad that the carpenters 
should rest in the heat of the day, and employ 
that time in ‘improvement of their mental 
and moral faculties.’ ”’ 

We have laughed heartily at the following, 
in No. IV., and insert it as a merry contrast to 
the preceding piece of sensible economical rea- 
soning, quite as applicable to Trades’ Unions in 
England as to those in the United States. 

An Aristocrat. 

‘‘ My dear Mr. Dollar Magazine,—I have in 
my travels heard a great deal said at one time 
and another about aristocracy, and I have seen 
people who talked very much against it, and 
yet could not tell exactly what it is. Now, as 
I have never been an aristocrat myself, and 
will never be so if I can help it, I shall be glad 
to give some notion of what are the symptoms 
and character of this so-much-dreaded monster. 
While I was travelling, some years ago, in the 
middle and back parts of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, I came one night to an inn with another 
traveller, and, after supper, we were both put 
into a large room containing three beds. We 
had just got into two of them, when a very 
decent-looking young man came up, with a 
candle in his hand, and began to undress him- 
self at the side of the third. I should have 
mentioned that it was of a Saturday night. 
Well, when the young man had undressed 
himself, he put out the light—and then, 
taking his shirt off, got into bed. We could 
see this by the moon, which was shining quite 
bright at the time. My fellow-traveller had 
shewn, even during supper, that he liked to 
have his own way, and did not care much for 
any body’s convenience, if it interfered with his. 
Perhaps I am rather uncharitable in this mat- 
ter, however ; for, upon reflection, I don’t believe 
he thought about any body else at all. Well, 





as soon as the young man had covered himself 
with the bed-clothes, my fellow-traveller called 
out in a very loud and domineering manner, 
* Are you going to sleep without your shirt ?’ 
As no answer was given, he cried out again, 
very boisterously (for he was more than six feet 
high, and thick in proportion), ‘ Do you intend 
to sleep in the room with me without your 
shirt, sir?’ ‘I shall do as I like,’ was the 
answer now. ‘I'll be if you do,’ says 
the other ; ‘ get up and put on your shirt, or 
I'll put you out of the room.’ With that he 
threw one of his legs out within sight of the 
young man, that he might have a specimen of 
the force with which he was threatened. ‘ It’s 
a very hard case,’ says the young man, ‘ that I 
can’t please myself in a matter that concerns 
nobody else.’ But the other persisted that it 
did concern him to have any body sleep in the 
same room with him without having a shirt on. 
At last the young man stated that he had come 
thus far on a visit to his sweetheart, whom he 
should see next morning ; and knowing, as it 
seemed, that he should have no chance in re. 
sisting his huge adversary, he entreated as a 
favour that he might be permitted to reserve 
his shirt for service next day. I was so much 
moved by this plea, and the tone of humble 
entreaty in which it was made, that I had no 
doubt it would be effectual. But the hard. 
hearted man was not touched at all; and the 
poor young fellow was actually obliged to wear 
his shirt all night. I think, Mr. Editor, that 
this was a real piece of aristocratic behaviour. 
Yours, respectfully, 
‘* PeTER SIMPLE, Jr.” 

The fifth No. has a curious article on the 
disputes concerning the building of Girard Col- 
lege, at Philadelphia, which shews that job- 
bing and wrangling are as rife in America as 
in England; but the main stay of the Dollar 
Magazine is the reprint of one of Miss Mar- 
tineau's little books in every No. The rest of 
the matter is but trifling, and consists of a few 
moderate observations on the currency, the 
bank, the president, religion, &c. &c., and a 
few selections from European periodicals. 











PINE ARTS. 


Puitip ReEinaGLeE, Esq., one of the oldest 
members of the Royal Academy, died last week 
at Chelsea, in his 85th year. His talent has 
descended in his family, and the name still 
adorns our native school of fine arts. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Life 
and Works of Lord Byron. Part XX. 
Murray. 

“© Sr. Marx’s, Venice ;"’ from a drawing by 

S. Prout. Frequently as this magnificent and 

picturesque square has been the subject of the 

pencil, we do not recollect to have seen any 
previous representation of it taken from this 
particular point.—‘* Constantinople ;” drawn 
by E. T. Parris, from a sketch by Captain 

Roberts. Though a distant, yet a beautiful 

view of the capital of the Ottoman empire; 

and a pleasing specimen of Mr. Parris’s talents 
as a landscape-painter.—‘‘ Cephalonia ;” drawn 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., from a sketch by 

W. Page. Glittering and sparkling, like a 

fairy vision.—“‘ Seville; the Giralda ;” from a 

drawing by J. F. Lewis. A finely managed 

effect gives additional interest to this noble 
tower.—“ Portrait of William Gifford, Esq- ;’ 
from an original picture in the possession of 

Mr. Murray, painted by W. H. Watts. The 

cranium of the late Editor of the 
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Quarterly Review was of very extraordinary 
conformation; the depth from the frontal to 
the occipital bone being almost unprecedented. 
The position of the head in this portrait of him 
(painted at an advanced period of his life) dis- 
tinctly shews the peculiarity; which, however, 
from fear probably of the imputation of carica- 
ture, is diminished, rather than exaggerated. 

The Messrs. Finden are, as usual, entitled to 
gieat praise for the admirable manner in which 
all these plates are executed. 


The Illustrations to the Sacred Annual ; being 
the Fourth Edition of Montgomery’s Poem of 
the ** Messiah.” Turrill. 

ALTHOUGH we cannot go so far as to allow 
that these Illustrations are absolutely ‘ fac- 
similes of the original pictures,” we readily 
admit that they constitute a striking and pleas- 
ing variety among the Annuals of the season ; 
and that their richly-coloured effects relieve and 
cheer the eye very agreeably, after it has been 
long poring over plates merely black and white— 
and, in many cases, much too black, and much 
too white; or, as Dibdin used to sing,— 

** Some with faces like charcoal, and others like chalk, | 
All ready our hearts to o’erhaul.” | 

Besides an appropriate and splendidly illumi- 

nated Missal Title, the Illustrations are ten in 

number; one after Haydon, one after Etty, 
three after Martin, one after M‘Clise, one after 

Von Holst, two after Franklin, and one after | 

Clayton. With reference to their composition 

—and it is only of their general composition 


Should darkness on him rest more deep than 
night, 
Thick darkness, broken not by moonor star; 
Should the world’s visible glory from his sight 
Retire, and blankness an unchanging bar 
Build up betwixt him and all natures bright, 
There glows within him what nor Chance 
can mar, 
Nor Time—a soul that lives in its own light, 
Magnificent, and bless'd with more than intel- 
lectual might. 


Nor can his thoughts, uncheered, for comfort 


roam, 
Beloved, he cannot solace seek in vain ; 
For blessed forms are with him in his home, 
With gentlest cares to soothe and to sus- 
tain: 
His cannot be immitigable pain ; 
In love and fame well-armed with strength to 


cope 
* Right onward may he steer, nor bate one jot 
of heart or hope.” 


Firm consciousness is his, that with no weak 
Or vacillating hand he touched the 
strings ; 
His “ heart in genuine freedom” did he seek 
*¢ To nurse,” and nursed; and thence all 
outward things 
Spoke inward comfort, in his greatness 
meek, 
With frequent and with gladsome visitings ; 
More grateful to his mind than praise from 
mobs or kings. 





that it is fair to speak—_we were the most 
pleased with ‘‘ Eve’s First-born,” by B. R. 
Haydon, (an admirably constructed group, | 
which some wealthy patron ought to commis-| 
sion the artist to paint the size of life); 
‘* Christ appearing to Mary at the Tomb,”’ by 
W. Etty, R.A.; ‘* The Widow’s Mite,” by 


His is true glory ! hero, bard, nor sage, 
E’er won a brighter wreath. No leaf can 


fade 
Though "all the winds of the rude world 
should wage 
War on its greenness; ever undecayed, 





D. M‘Clise ; “* The Sermon on the Mount,” by | 
J. Martin; ‘ The Patriarch,” by J. Franklin ; 
and “* The Annunciation,” by T. Von Holst. | 
The Gallery of the Graces. Part IX. Tilt. | 
Tue lady in *‘ The Gondola,” though a fine 
girl certainly, is rather too inviting in her ex. | 
pression for our taste; but we are perfectly 
charmed with ‘* Isabel,” from a drawing by the} 
same artist, G. Brown ; and with “ The | 
ing Thought,” from a drawing by W. Boxall. 


Captain Ross. Drawn from Nature, on Stone, | 

by Harriet Gouldsmith. 
An excellent and well-timed likeness of our) 
celebrated navigator, and one which cannot fail 
greatly to interest the public. The talents of 
Miss H. Gouldsmith could not have been better 
exercised ; and we are glad to see that her 
landscape pictures from nature, in “ leafy | 
Hampstead,” have not unfitted her hand for 
the striking representation of the human face 
ivine. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A POET’S SOLACE. 
(Written on hearing that Wordsworth was threatened with 
blindness.) 
Atas! deep sadness on the sons of song 
Must surely come, at this unthought-of 
doom, 
Now fallen on him whose wisdom soothed 
them long ; 
In the dull twilight of a shadowed room 
Who sits, retired from suns and sunbeams 
: strong ; [bloom, 
Yet, peace be with him! hope, and inward 
And the world’s love, well-earned, to cheer 
that artificial gloom ! 





In its immortal beauty will it stand ; 
What unto him are night, or death, or age, 
Who such a wreath has woven with his own 
hand ? 
Thus linked with greatest names of this most 
glorious land. 


Not vainly on the nations didst thou call, 
From error’s eyes to chase the night away; 
From ignorance, whose menaces appal 
All stable rule, all salutary sway ; 
They yet will hear thy voice, and wisely hear ; 
They will awake, nor at a distant day, 
Thine intellectual greatness to revere— 
And light on darkness shed, and the untutored 
cheer. 


Our living Milton! Patriot, sage, and bard! 
Who from the soul of ignorant rage would 


wrest 
The films of its thick darkness ; thy reward, 
Not from the giddy herd who never rest, 
Must thou expect ; far more sublime regard — 
| thoughtful human nature be thou blessed, 
Through each ennobled age, sage, patriot, 
bard confessed. R. Howirr. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
PRINCE TALLEYRAND: ANECDOTES. 

[Few men have said more pointed and witty things 
than Prince Talleyrand, of which many have been circu- 
lated by the press, and many are repeated in the sphere 
in which he moves. The following are crumbs picked up 
at his table, and will we trust, in the shape of amusement, 
serve to balance, at the end of this No., the gravity of its 
beginning.—Ed. L. G.]} 
DurinG a part of the time when Prince Tal- 
leyrand was an emigrant, he was reduced to so 
much want, that he was even obliged to sell a 
valuable watch. ‘‘ I kuow a gentleman,” said 
the Marquis d’Assigny to the prince, “ who 


terday heard him say, in the nce of two 
opulent English merchants, that he always 
keeps two thousand crowns to serve his 
friends.” ‘ You are labouring, I apprehend,” 
replied the prince, “ under a mistake; if he 
lent me this money, he would no longer keep 
it.”” 

“ What is your option respecting Mr. Nu- 
gent, a very witty old man?” said a friend to 
Prince Talleyrand. ‘‘ He always puts me in 
mind of an antique chateau haunted by spirits 
—dans lequel il revient des esprits.”’ 

The Countess de _—, whose amours formed 
a general subject of conversation, was blamed 
in very severe terms by a certain lady, in the 
hearing of Talleyrand. ‘I cannot entirely 
agree with you,’ said the prince; ‘ the 
countess is merely enjoying the loss of her 
reputation.” 

“I was standing on the Pont Royal one 
evening,” said Talleyrand; ‘‘ a splendid car- 
riage passed, in which was La Tour, the com- 
missary-in-chief of the army, who had been a 
footman. ‘ Do you know who that person is?’ 
cried a fish-woman to her comrade. ‘ Yes,’ 
replied the latter; ‘he is a ci-devant derriére.’”” 

Mdlle. Fanny S——, a very lovely gir), had 
been the greater part of the evening in earnest 
conversation with a young clergyman, remark. 
able for his handsome person. When the latter 
had taken his leave, the young lady said to the 
prince that she had been much edified, and 
that a congregation ‘* Flock, you intend to 
say, Miss ——. I suspect our friend to be 
more of a shepherd than a pastor.” 

“ He relates an anecdote extremely well,” 
said Mr. B., speaking of Count Daru; ‘‘ but 
half the stories he recounts are untrue, al- 
though they have the appearance of proba- 
bility. What satisfaction can he derive in 
deceiving us?” ‘ That pleasure,” said the 
prince, “ which a man experiences in making 
others believe what he does not believe him- 
self.’ 

‘¢ M. de Neufchateau,”’ said the prince, ‘‘ has 

two excellent qualities: he is always punctual 
in his appointments—knowing full well that 
the time people are waiting for a person is em- 
ployed in vituperating him; and he always 
leaves my saloon the minute which precedes 
that when he would become obtrusive. (Ji 
quitte le moment qui précéde celui on il seroit de 
trop. 
Te celebrated phrase, c’est le commencement 
de la fin, has a different origin than is generally 
supposed. When the disastrous events of the 
Russian campaign became known, a despatch, 
containing the horrible particulars, was deli- 
vered to the prince: it had been written with 
so much haste that it was scarcely legible. 
“Can you make out that word?” said Tal- 
leyrand to his secretary; ‘‘ it is some name.” 
“IT think,” continued the latter, “it is— 
Alpha!” ‘ Pooh!’ exclaimed the prince; 
** you might as well have said Omega.” ‘“ Ex- 
actly, prince; the beginning of the end!”’ 

“ What do you think,” said a friend to T. 
‘* of the book that is making so much noise: 
‘ The Doctrine of Compensations, by Azais.’ ’’ 
“I don’t like it at all,” replied the prince; 
‘¢ he repeats the same idea twice in the same 
page. This always puts me in mind of a per- 
son who, having taken leave of you, returns to 
fetch his hat and gloves.” 

A discussion arose respecting certain usages 
among different nations, ‘ They may all be 
traced to some motive,” said Lally Tollendal. 
‘“‘ Why, then,” said a gentleman, ‘“‘ do the 
French, in driving their vehicles, give and take 








will lend you a few hundred crowns, I yes- 


the left? In a drawing-room, you always give 





780 
the right: you cede the 





t it upon all: occa- 
sions, when you intend to shew deference to a 
the English are better whips than we; if there 
were no other reason than this, it would shew 
that we are in the wrong. The riders sit on 
the right, and are, of course, able to see how 
near the wheels can approach each other. 
Talking of right and left, as far as etiquette 
and precedence are concerned, recalls to me 
the saying of Madame Palatine de Baviére, the 
abbess of Maubuisson. Another abbess, who 
was about to pay her a visit, sent to inquire if 
the right would be given to her. ‘ Ever since 
I have been a nun,’ replied Madame Palatine, 
* the only difference I know between the right 
and the left is in making the sign of the 
cross.’ 7 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 


Ovr view of this theatre, to the end of last 
week, was most congenially followed up by the 
Poor Gentleman on Saturday ; after which, poor 
Shakespeare was used much worse than any 
poor gentleman ; for his exquisite Midsummer 
Night's Dream was horribly crushed into two 
acts, with music, and “ sent the hearers weep- 
ing to their beds.’” Tawdry as a country barn, 
and mutilated with the most barbarian reck- 
lessness, the spoiling of this beautiful play 
would have disgraced the darkest era of the 
unfortunate drama. On Monday Macready 
was sufficiently recovered to repeat his noble 
personation of Antony; and inasmuch as one 
Vir may stand for three Triumvirs, or one per- 
former can make a five-act play, we have no- 
thing wherewith to reproach Antony and Cleo- 
patra, the latter not being the best suited to 
Miss Phillips’s great talent and superior powers. 
On Tuesday Kenilworth was revived with 
(see bills) “ appropriate splendour,” viz. the 
splendour of Rag Fair, and the accuracy of cos- 
tume which might be thought to befit a resur- 
rection of the people of three centuries, in their 
habits as they lived. A one-act comic piece, 
called a Soldier's Courtship, succeeded, and 
succeeded. It is from the pen of the author of 
Paul Pry, who finishes his dramatic pieces 
with so much of neatness and taste, that they 
cannot fail of popularity where these attractive 
qualities are properly estimated. In this in- 
stance, Cooper, Miss Phillips, and Miss Taylor, 
imparted full effect to a lively and well-written 
trifle, which, between Kenilworth and the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, sparkled like a 
brilliant set with Kennel coal on one side, and 
pudding-stone-on the other. 

On Thursday Mr: Priest, after an absence of 
several years, tried the part of Shylock,—but, 
after the:vivid personation of that character to 
which we have been accustomed, his attempt 
was very flat and mean. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
From the regular theatrical puffs we perceive 
it said, that the pit and stage vie nightly in 
their gratifying and profitable results in regard 
to the performance of Gustavus the Third ; for 
the former holds 1287. every evening, and the 
latter displays. twenty noblemen and. ambas- 
sadors in the final masked ball, to entertain 
the foresaid spectators of the pit. It is very 
gratifying’ to learn: that these pitful receipts 
may enable the manager to pay these extra per- 
formers in a manner suitable to their honoured 
exertions. The run of the house mast be con- 
- 
ot always make the tign of the cross with the 





*§ It°is quite clear,” ‘said T. “that | very 
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sidered no‘ sriall°advantage; and ‘the intimacy 
of the figurantes no slight, though, perhaps, no 
usive, favour. Besides, since the epoch 
when Capt. Forbes attempted to cut down the 
tumbling human waves to sixpence a night, we 
are assured that no walking lady or gentleman 
is ever offered less than a shilling for each 
appearance. Right honourable peers, and illus- 
trious representatives of foreign majesty, we 
should guess cannot be allowed less, the former 
than eighteen-pence or two shillings, the latter 
than half-a-crown. Nor is it impossible that 
they may acquire some useful knowledge from 
their histrionic practices. Thus, for example, 
suppose the Swedish ambassador one of the 
débutants, and to conspire after his return 
home to assassinate Bernadotte, it is evident 
that he would be prepared to do it without 
bungling, in the steadiest and most artist-like 
style. Suppose one of the noble actors wanted 
to rat in the real political world, would not he, 
besides turning an honest penny, be quite au 
fait at intriguing and going off to the O. P. 
side ? Should it not be a lie, the thing is alto- 
gether most laudable. 


OLYMPIC. 
Nor having received “ Hush-Money,” we did 
not notice (and it is a curious non sequitur) a 
lively burletta of that name by Mr. George 
Dance, produced at this theatre last Thursday. 
What little plot there is, lies in the hands of 
Mr. Jasper Touchwood (Liston), who, on hav- 


| ing eight hundred a-year left him, forsakes his 


sweetheart in humble life, Sally Stock (Mrs. 
Orger), for a young lady, Miss Lydia Snuggle 
(Miss Fitzwalter) ; and having obtained a pro- 
mise of her hand from her papa (Mr. F. 
Mathews), a gentleman who loves being “ cosy 
and comfortable,’’ Jasper appoints the solemn 
hour of midnight to meet Sally, and bid her 
adieu—(this scene, the river, with Westminster 
bridge, from Lambeth Palace, is very beautiful, 
and reflects much credit on the artist, Mr. 
Gordon). Sally now tries to work upon his 


not above knee-deep. Mr. Jasper is about to 
jump in to save her, when he is prevented by 
Tom Tiller (Mr. Keeley), a waterman and a 
great admirer of Sally, who fancies the gentle- 
man is about to commit suicide. This leads to 
several ludicrous equivoques, and disappoints 
Mr. Jasper of his lady-wife, who is married to 
her cousin Charles (Mr. J. Webster). The 
mistakes are explained, Tom weds Sally, and 
the curtain drops. Mr. Mason, Mr. Dowsing, 
and Mrs. Tayleure, have also very fair cha- 
racters. The piece, as a whole, is laudable, the 
dialogue sharp, the parts my! sustained, and 
Hush-Money, in consequence, likely to have a 
run. The Beulah Spa and Water Party still 
continue favourites ; so that we may well say, 
Madame Vestris goes dancing along famously. 


VICTORIA. 
SEVERAL benefits have taken place at this 
theatre during the week ; and, not only in con- 
sequence of the public deserts of the parties, 
but also of the sterling character and strong 
casts of the entertainments provided, been fully 
patronised. On Monday Mr. Egerton, on Wed- 
nesday Mr. Williams, and on Thursday Mr. 
Thompson (the book-keeper), severally enjoyed 
the acknowledgment ® of their respectability, 
talent, and obligingness ;. for we may truly 
say, that in every way a more respectable actor 
os Mr. Egerton dts not adorn the stage; 





that there are few, -if-any, comic: performers 


ee 
superior to Mr. Williams; and that’ Mr, 
Thompson’s civil ‘attention to his duties has 
justly recommended him to general favour. Of 
the performances generally we shall merely ob- 
serve, that with Sheridan Knowles's almost 
romantic, but most honourable, devotion to the 
cause—considering this transfluvian theatre to 
be the true house of the national school—with 
the ability displayed in every walk—with the 
exertions of the managers in producing new 
pieces and new candidates for popularity, [we 
have absolutely neglected a farce, and, what is 
more inexcusable, a Juliet]—they are of a far 
superior kind to any thing we could have anti. 
cipated from the undertaking to transplant 
legitimacy and the English drama to the Co. 
burg, and preserve one place of amusement 
unsupported by venal tricks, and unpolluted by 
foreign debauchery. 











VARIETIES. 


Paper from Rotten Wood. — M. Brard, in a 
letter to the Royal Academy of Bordeaux, re. 
ports some successful experiments which he 
has made in forming a coarse paper from the 
rotten wood of the Pinus maritima, which 
abounds in the Alps and the Pyrenees. Al. 
though unsized, it could be written upon; and, 
when several sheets were pasted together, it 
formed as solid and as light a pasteboard as 
that in common use; and quite as good for 
bookbinding. _Moléon’s Recueil Industriel. 

Gresham College.—Great reforms, and not s 
little wanted, are likely to be made immediately 
in this Institution, which has so widely de. 
parted from its original objects. The lectures 
have long been little better than farces; and 
farces very ill-attended. Some new élections 
seem to have opened the door to improvements, 
and we trust they will be made with a judicious 
hand. 

A London Tunnel. —In proportion to the 
vast magnitude of the metropolis is the corre- 





|sponding magnitude of a scheme to have a tun- 
nerves, and declares that if he is false to her, | nel from London Bridge, five miles long, under 
she will throw herself into the river—and this | themost populous parts of the capital. A greater 
she accomplishes, knowing that the water is | bore could hardly be conceived. 


Almanacs.— The Almanacs for next year, 
as the Americans would say, progress in im- 
provement; though we confess we shall be 
sorry to see the day when all the amusement of 
rebuses and enigmas, and all the weatherwise 
prognostications of this sort of publication, is 
done away, and we have nothing left but science 
and wisdom. Sometimes, perhaps, a political 
prediction of what is likely to befall next fall 
may be as deserving of faith as a real piece of in- 
formation: ex. gr.—Gentleman’s Diary assures 
us (from a French marine report) that tobacco, 
mixed with tar and‘pitch, is so excellent a pre- 
servation from worms, that vessels caulked with 
the mixture may save the expense: of copper 
bottoms. This we fear is only a report, and, 
like the ship’s guns firing blank cartridges, the 
tobacco will, as usual elsewhere, go off in smoke. 
Could not old Moore (unimproved) or Part- 
ridgé tell us something as good ? 

Pedomotive Carriage.—A person at Romford, 
in Essex, is seen moving about in a carriage of 
this kind with three wheels, and impelled (as 
the name implies) by his feet; the whole cost 
of which is only forty shillings. Every forty- 
shilling free-holder, therefore, may now manage 
to keep his own carriage ! 

Progress of Literature. —The Freneh govern- 
ment has commenced a most useful and laud- 
able design, by inviting every department and 
large town in the kingdom to investigate its 





records-and -muniments, ‘and communicate the 
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at age to. ms aeyeres mass; Such an ex, 
followed the. possessors of private 
wre. of national — historical lnen: oaelt 
contribute now, and for years to come, many 
most valuable results, not only for France, but 
for Europe, and especially for England, so 
intimately connected for centuries with that 
country. We know many places where docu- 
ments of great curiosity exist; and very few 
where there has been the slightest investigation. 

Precocity: the Calculating Girl— We have 
hitherto only had the phenomena of extra- 
ordinary calculating boys; but the following 
example proves that the faculty may extend to 
the other sex. little girl, six years old, heard 
it read the other day from the newspaper, that at 
some audit ‘‘four persons were present, whose 
children amounted to 58;” and after an in. 
stant she exclaimed—** That’s just fourteen and 
qhalf each: how very odd !” 

Wonders in Natural History.—They last 
week, as the newspapers record, murdered a 
yenerable ram at Eaton Hall (well may it be so 
called), who, if he had been suffered to live to 
his birth-day, which he was preparing to keep 
next month, would have been twenty-three 
yrs old. He waa born without ears, though 

@ lived so many. The inhabitants of Derby 
are said to be in great distress at having their 
tam beat by a Chester 23 yearling. 

Entomology. An Entomological Society, 
organised during the summer, held its first 
meeting last month in Bond Street. The 
butterflies belonging to that quarter will there- 
fore do well to beware. Mr. Children, Mr. 
Kirby, Mr. Spence, and some of the best pin- 
ners of the day, are members. 

The Homeopathic System, the absurdity of 
which we exposed in a recent Gazette, has got 
into a still more serious dilemma at Berlin, 
where two of its professors are about to be 
brought to trial for the murder of two children, 
to whom they administered a succession of doses 
of morphine, agreeably tp their doctrine, which, 
however, instead of curing the disorders, killed 
the patients, , 

Sir John Herschel.—In a recent sitting of 
the Academy of Sciences, the gold medal, value 
650 fr. bequeathed by Lalande, was adjudged to 
Mr. (Sir John) Herschel, for his discoveries 
relative to double stars.—Moniteur. 

_ American Inventions.—Among the recent 
inventions announced in the American jour- 
nals, is the application of steam to sculls instead 
of paddles, in the navigation of vessels; the 
discovery of the perpetual motion, by a Mr. 
Bridges, in Virginia, by which he keeps a mill 
in constant revolution, without the aid of any 
known propelling power ; that chopped straw 
affords the most effectual means for extinguish. 
ing fires; and that onions are the strongest 
peerecntiays to matrimony, as demonstrated at 
eatherfield in Connecticut ! ! 

Literature at Nottingham.—lIt is pleasant to 
see manufacturing towns cultivating success- 
fully the delightful relaxation of literature. 
At Nottingham, we observe from the news- 
papers, the Literary Society, finding its funds 
in a flourishing condition, has offered two 
prizes, to the amount of nearly seventy pounds, 
for t essays in prose and verse, written 
by persons belonging to the county. 

Books.—The late Rev. D. Pettiward is stated 
to have bequeathed a splendid collection of 
books and works of art to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Costume.—A correspondent of the Genile- 
man's. Magazine complains sorely that the 
men. in armour at the Lord Mayor’s show 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Libel: Meeting of Newsvenders. — Not being grate till 
too late of the meeting of newsvenders on 
last, we can only offer a few ertrinsic remarks on the 
portant question which en; their attention, and well 
deserves that of the public at large. This industrious 
class, it seems, are ex} to the most cruel oppression, 
if they merely happen to sell a journal in which aught 
that can be construed into a libel (and what in the pre- 
sent state of the law cannot?) is printed. The pro- 
prietors, the editors, the printers, all that are responsible 
at the Stamp-office, may scot free; and any rascally 
attorney pounce w the innocently ignorant news- 
vender, and plunder him with all the severity of our 
legal code for his heinous offence. What a mock of 
common sense and justice is this! — the silent of 
Villany is too strong for the vaunted march of Intellect! 
Of notoriously sland and inf pers, such as 
are well known systematically to offen 
manly and decent principle, it behoves the honest news- 
vender to beware; for he must, and ought to be, con- 
demned, who carelessly sells poisons and propagates moral 
corruption. There are papers of which every No. should 
be burnt by the hand of the common an, who, if 
he did a good office for their infamous authors, also 
would afford them their well-earned reward, and confer 
a great benefit on society ; and if, for a paltry profit, any 
man risks their publication, we cannot say that we 
should cordially pity his fate, if he were proportionately 
punished for the transgression. But that he should be 
ruined, while the trators of the original evil go 
unscathed; that the inflictions should be as uncertain as 
a ae and that they may be victimised for the emolu- 
ment of any legal shark, no matter how abandoned 
character, who chooses to forsake his other lines of 
roguery, and take up with this more profitable pursuit, is 
really so monstrous, that even amid the other common 
daily and —_ commissions of fraud and tyranny ac- 
cording to law, it shines with a sort of putrid lustre ex- 
clusively its own.—Of the reported proceedings at the 
meeting, we have to express our almost entire approba- 
tion — the exposure, with other public injuries and pri- 
vate wrongs all tending the same way, must lead to a 





tions; and our only exception is to the proposal of a 
fund to defray the expenses of individuals who may be 
prosecuted for libel. In the first place, the existence of 
such a fund would but whet the appetite of these worth- 
less prosecutors ; who are restrained by a sense of 
the coarse proverb, ‘* Sue a beggar, and catch a 1—se.” 
If — thought of a fund, the taste of blood to a blood- 
hound could not be a more powerful stimulant. In the 
second place, it might instigate the reckless publication 
of calumny and falsehood. There are plenty of writers 
in daily and weekly prints, whose venom is but ill-re- 
Strained even by the impending over them if 
found guilty of libel; and should they feel that their 
excesses were to be protected at the expense of a sub- 
scribing body, the outrages already too frequent with 
a portion of the press would be multiplied past all 
endurance. 

Mr. Picken’s posthumous work, the Black Watch, will 
appear about the end of the present month. 

Mr. O'Brien, whom we grievously offended by our 
criticism, has sent.us an announcement, nevertheless, of 
his Prize Essay, with considerable additions, to be en- 
titled the Round Towers of Ireland, or the Mysteries of 
Free-masonry, of Sabaism, and of Budhism, for the first 
time unveiled. 

Hymns for Childhood, by Mrs. Hemans; and Lyrics 
for Music, by the same sweet poet. 

A Collection of Songs and Poems, by Charles Mackay. 

The Catalogue of the Jate Mr. Caldecott’s collection 
(for which we return our thanks to Mr. Sotheby) is in 
itself a curiosity, and extremely interesting to the reader, 
from the rare and unique publications of the olden times 
which it describes. e do not know how the thirst of 
bibliomania prevails now; but should be tempted to sus- 
pect that the “ uniques,” &c. &c. in this apgesaching sale 
Will be apt to enette &t in nolight deguee S many 6 © - 


lettered mouth. 
We rejoice to see that the King, Queen, Duchess of 
ed have 
e's volume, con’ 


Kent, and many noble and 
entered their names to Miss O’K taining 
the Poetical Works of her late father. Thus should libe- 
rality and literature go hand in hand.— (Seg several late 
Literary Gazettes.) 

Cobbetts’ Magazine. —It is our use and wont to welcome 
every res} le contemporary into the crowded field of 
periodical literature; but not having seen the early Nos. 
of Cobbetts’ Magazine, we accidentally failed to record 
its appearance, and only in justice now depart from our 
rule of not criticising our fellow-labourers, to mention it 
in its more advanced stage. The first half-year’s volume 
is before us, and sev additional Nos.; and from all, 
we are bound to say that the ee is very various 
and pleasant; and some of the papers of an original and 
superior character. The editors are the sons of the cele- 
brated member for Oldham; and right glad they should 
be to __ the humanising paths of literature, rather 
than tortuous paths of tics, in which he has been 
so long and fiercely involved. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Turner's Annual Tour, 1834: the Seine, 8vo. 2is. bd.; 
royal 8vo. Proofs, 2/. 2s. bd.; India Proofs before letters, 
4l. 4s. bd. — Travelling Mems during a Tour through 

um, Rhenish Prussia, Germany, by Thomas 





¥ | Horner, Fi). 


inst every | the Pr 


total —, in this precious branch of our legal institu- | -p, 






the Study and Practice.of Midwifery, and the Diseases 
of Women and Children, W. Campbell, M.D. 8vo. 
15s.. bds. —'Wilberforce, Carmen Alcaicum, Auctore Gal. 
12mo. 6d. sewed.— S: of G 
M. Malte Brun, Vol. IX. Part Il. 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed; 
and Vol. IX. Part III. (completing the work) 8vo. 5s. 
British Cyclopedia: Arts and 


sewed. — Sciences, Vol. Tf. 
royal 8vo, 15s. cloth. — Second Travels of an Irish Gen- 
tleman in Search of a Rel with Notes, &c. not by the 


author of ‘« Capt. Rock's Memoirs,” 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. 
bds.—Fanaticism, by the author of the ‘« Natural H 
of Enthusiasm,” #vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— Statutes, Vol. XII. 
Part 1. 3d and 4th William I'V. 4to. 17. 11s. 6d. bds. — On 
the ~“— of Prayer, by the Rev. A. Whyte, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 
bds. — The Christian’s Golden » or the.P) of 
Scripture, in verse, 24mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. — The Life and 
Diary of the Rev. R. Erskine, by D. Fraser, 12mo. 7s. 62. 
cloth. — Vattell's Law of Nations, a new edition, by J. 
Chitty, royal 8vo. 2ls. bds. — Gale Middleton, a Story of 
e Present Day, by the author of ‘* Brambletye House,” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. bds.—The Nun, by Mrs. Sher- 
wood, 12mo. 6s. cloth. — Tables of the Revenue, Popula- 
tion, Commerce, &c. of the United Kingdom and its De- 
dencies, Part 11. 1832, compiled from official Returns, 
olio, 12s. cloth. — A Narrative of the Naval Part of the 
Expedition to Portugal, by Capt. Mins, 8vo. 10s. cloth.— 
Hunterian Reminiscences, being the substance of a Course 
of Lectures, by the late John Hunter, in 1785, edited by 
J. H. Parkinson, 4to. 16s. cloth. — Gage d’Amitié; the 
Northern Tourist, containing 73 Views of Lake and 
Mountain ; in Westmoreland, &c. 4to. 2ls. bd. 
The Royal Cameo Scrap-Book of embossed Heads, 4to. 
21s. bd. — Literary Recreations, by the Rev. J. Young, 
12mo. 4s. cloth.— The Theory and Practice of Cotton 
Spinning, 2d edition, 8vo. 9s. 6d. cloth. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. 


November. | Thermometer. ! Barometer. 
Thursday.. 21 | From 42. to 53 29°90 to 29°82 
Friday ---- 22 | «+. 40. ++ 52 | 20:72 -- 2064 
Saturday-- 23 | -+-- 39. -- 49 | 29°67 stationary 
Sunday---- 24 |; +--+ 29 ++ 47 | 2962 -- 29°50 
Monday -- 25 cone 9B. +s 42 | 29°55 29°79 

uesday -- 96 | «+++ 22 ++ 40 | 29°89 29°77 
Wednesday 27 | 32. ++ 43 29°60 -+ 20:50 


Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 

Generally cloudy; rain on the 22d and 24th: sunshine 
frequent during the last three days. 

Rain fi » 875 of an inch. 


Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
November. Thermometer. Barometer, 
Thursday-- 28 | From 33. to 43. 29°41 to 29°20 
Friday ---- 29 | «+++ 39% +» 45. 29-94 -» 29-14 
Saturday:- 30) ---+ 33, 44. | 29°28 +. 29°46 

December. 
Sunday---- 1 sess 37. ++ Sle | 29°60 ++ 29°80 
Monday -- 2 seee 39. ++ 47. | 30414 stationary 
Tueeday:: 3, ---. 4h e+ 4 | 29+ ++ 20685 


Wednesday 4! ..-- 45. .- 55 | 2064 -. 99-59 
Encete i Both: cloudy, with frequent rfl 
xcept the 30th, cloudy, with frequent rain. 

fallen, “75 of an inch. 


Edmonton. Cuanves Henny ApaMs. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We really cannot just at present answer ‘* Amicus:” as 


soon as possible. ‘ i 
We have much poetry in type waiting for insertion, 
and must decline the ‘* Songs from the Woodlands,” with 


our best acknowledgments. : 

J. W. ought to know that the base-minded and tricky 
are ever prone to suspicion, and ready to prank them- 
selves up by imputing discreditable acts to others. The 
Review of the History of the Scottish Church of Rotter- 
dam, in our No. 879, was written by one of the most 
upright and learned members of the Church of England, 
who now adorns that station; an old contributor to the 
Literary Gazette, a man in whose judgment and integrity 
we =— uubounded confidence ; 
who, m his peculiar station, was better acq' 
with the subject than any individual living. So much 
for the paltry quack insinuation referred to. 

We can only wish bon voyage to F. We trust his sea 
lines will be more successful than those on land. 

«*« A Constant Reader,” in Trinidad, may be assured, 
that if we could give a ‘* weekly wane] of political 
events,” which might increase the value of the Literary 
Gazette to our nial and distant readers, we would 
spare neither pains nor ex: in that feature to 
our periodical. But we must ask him, and others of his 

» to take the will for the deed. In our own 
sphere we can pledge ourselves that there will be ‘‘no 
mis’ - unavoidable inaccuracies, what, is 
stated may be relied upon; but were we to aim at even 
a statement of facts, ae nee of party, 
we should, like our brethren of t devoted to 
these matters, and far better informed we, only haye 
to eat our own words for ual diet, but contradict 
in every before. 
If our friends in Trinidad knew how little, they learn 
from reading the best informed of our ra Shaken nik, 
would not ask us to desert the green and t 
of ae and science, for that barren and debatable 
ground. 

C y not in MS.—to the letter without signature, 








Were Rot | + Di i 
lg ca eye y drest.. Did he think they 


’ &e. by 
Dyke, 2 vols, post Syvo. ldse Ddas=w An Introduction to. 


post- Hereford: 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 
YRON’S DREAM (from Eastlake’s Pic- 


ture), by Willmore, will be delivered early in December, 
F.G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle Street ; and Moon and Co, 
No. 6, Pall Mall. 


QIR WA LTER SCOTT'S POET RY.— 
Mr. TURNER informs the Public that the Print of 
* Roslin wf published b; ty. ¢ Charles Tilt, of Fieet Street, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


"a Sermons. 

ERMONS, p preached b before the Honourable 
y of Lincoln's tos from oe ze 181% to the Year 

Oy WILL ‘AN M 
Preacher of Lincols' 's yh now Bishop ey Durha 
Second edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. 
at. An Historical View of the | Rise and Pro- 
tess of Infid with a Refi of its P: iples and Rea- 


1819. 


T, D.D. 


im, 1833. 





3 ont In a Series of Sermons preached for the Lecture found- 
ed by the Hon. Robert Boyle, in the Parish Church of St, Mary 

of London, from the Year 1802 to 1805, By the same Au- 
em 4th edition, 1. 4s. 

3. An Inquiry into the > general Principles of 


d before the 

















as cope ustrations of Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, has not Ualtenaty of Oxford, -_ _" the yey Lecture in 184. - 
2 Tennefion Cs om his Drawi a peither has the print of | the same Au ition, 8vo. 10s. ~. 
o cai ie Castles" . nareeee by mh. tur the 3d Part of} Printed for J., and F. t. Paul’s Church 
from M ‘urner’s drawing. and Waterloo + amy Pall Mall; and rs H. Parker, Osea” 
Pascoe ees ot Mitaettahca tua 
‘otiqltiesot ot | 2” a Iw ? 8 mene See 
New Bond Street, June ist, says. To Parents, di re i Splendid School 
HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS.— "Raat 
4 S.— ’ 
ANDREWS’S LIBRARY DUPLICATES, at 167, HE B YOUNG GENTLEMAN’ 8 peas. 
New Bond Street, near G: n Street.—The whole of the Dupli- Price 10s. 6d. ii de 


cate Copies of the numerous Works which have been lately 
added to this Establishment are now to be sold at unsually re- 
duced prices, in order to make way for the New Publications of 
the ensuing season. The list, containing every popular and te 
resting work recently p fort person 
in the ag ty printed ona single sheet, and can be forwarded 
= Siw To anearly is recom- 
toe pl mere disappointment. The books having been cir- 
culeiea usively among people of fashion, are all in excellent 
condition, 
— 
seveececeeceeeeeees 10 Guineas the Year. 


First Class . 
Second Class........-.... ..-. 7 Guineas the Year, 
Third Class ....... ss++sese++ 5 Guineas the Year. 
FR ae at Lege or by — tse in proportion. 
to tl _— advantage of refer- 








Terma of Subscription to the Libra: 





ring to Collecti or Be in every de- 
pattaset of British and Foreign Liseraneess and they have also 
every New Work regularly forwarded to them in Town, and to 
any aa of the United Kingdom i di on p 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Wright's Buffon's Natural History, 
Printed by Whittingham, in four large vols. duodecimo, with 
Four Hundred and Sixty Cuts, by bbe n, &c. the 2d edi- 
tion, enlarged, price only 24s. in boards, 


UFFON’S NATURAL “HISTORY of 
the GLOBE and of MAN, BEASTS, BIRDS, FISHES, 
and INSECTS, - new edition, corrected and enlarged. 
By JOHN WRIGHT, F.Z.8. 
London: Printed for T. and T. Tegg, No. 73, Chea 
R. Griffia and Co. Glasgow; and John Cumming, 











ide; 
ublin, 





Dr. Adam Clarke's Comment 
In imperial 8v0. ae in 4te. “a new edition, being the 
Fourteenth, of 
R. ADAM CLARKE’S LEARNED 
ENTS. COMMENTARY on the OLD and NEW TESTA- 

This work is regularly i ublished in Parts and in Volumes—a 

Part every fortnigh at, or a Volume every four months, 

art I. price 2s. sewed, and Vol. I. price 
16s. Gd, is published this day, and will be continued until the 
whole is completed, in Sixty arts, forming Seven large Vols. 

N.B.A werd cee edition is printed in 4to. at 3s. each Part, 
or in Volumes at a proportionate price. 

London: Published by appointment of the Executors of the 
late Dr. Clarke, for T. and T’. Tegg, No. 78, Cheapside; and sold 
by T. Mason, me - Road; R. Griffin and Co. Giasgow; J 
Cumming, Dub! + Everett, Manchester; and by all other 
Booksellers in he United Kingdom. 








rabb'e Dictiona: of General Knowledge. 
Embellished by Bhs ry 4 ~* Bighty Cuts, price only 9s. 
A, DIGHONARY sfGENERAL KNOW- 


ords hinge - 
with all the Arts and ni wee i 


J, Cumming, Dublin; and R. Gr 








vol. 8vo. price 16s. boards, with Eagras 
“CHEMICAL iawn “eh 
the Elements of Chemistry, with the Atomic Th 
= the other ‘recent Discoveries in the Science, are e very clear iy 











fully explained, and its Appli to the Ph 
Nature, to A i Mi and M dici escribed. 
Iitustrated by copious Notes, numerous Engra: » ~*) Tables; 
and containing an A ix of Select Chemica Experiments, 
anda weeen mical Terms. 
T.J. GRAHAM, M. D. &c. 
“ We hold it on and dit. The author 





has col! collected her, under a | strictly popular form, and express- 
edin best to convey useful knowledge to 
the deine ind, every eevee ¢ interest connected with this 
deli weaten ee aoe 

and the 


very thing 
The 








ing a e latest d. 
wah cannot fai ed, int of baton’ found eminently useful 
more im 
onthly as a ange 
«« The necessity for a clear, progressive view of chemistry is ob- 
vious, and the want fox & treatise has long been felt by stu- 
dents. Dr. Graham has well supplied the bee His book is 
and ep A 








in 
sive in its compass. It is eminently cahvuloet te 
uninitiated, and to improve ie eed 4 


«* Perhaps the most complete manual of chemistry extant. The 
ae of generally useful as ' well aoanaiges yy collected 
Nb ne Pth' Herald, Oct “o0, 1883. “— 


able relazation to the unini: 
the learner."—Atias 


Containing the most useful information, together with the 
greatest $ antity of interesting matter, of any elementary work 
extant. Every parent should present this amusing as well as in- 
structive work to his son. It is a k of good SeRNEt HAR and 
too valuable to be neglected by the youth of all countries 

_iend ion: Baldwin and Cradock. 


n 12mo. Tot 5s. in boards, the 2d edition of 
HE "DIFFI CULTIES of INFIDELITY. 
By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 

Master of Sherbarn Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Recapitulated A postacy the True Rationale 
of the concealed Apocalyptic® ame of the Roman Empire. 12mo. 
Be. gr ublished) 

. The Sacred Calendar of Prophecy, 3 vols. 
8vo0. “7 16s, 
- The Apostolicity of Trinitarianism, in 
2 vols, Bvo. li. 6s. " ‘ a 

4. The Difficulties of Romanism, 2d edition, 

enlarged, rds 16s, Ant all his other Works. 


The following 


LEGANT ANNUALS, published under 





the Superintendence of Mr, CHARLES HEATH, have 

ust been issued by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 
ongman. 

Elegantly bound, @ls.; royal 8vo, with Preeti, 42s.; with 
ndia Proofs, before Letters, 4/. 4s 
_Turner s Annual Tour, 
Containi: ne Deaeaity 9 finished Plates, Views on the River 
Seine, from Drawings by J. M. W, Turner, Esq, R.A., with De- 


scriptions by L. Ritchie, 

Mr. Turner’s preceding Votu clue, contayne 21 Views on the 
Handsomely bound, @1s.; large paper, with India proofs, 21. 10s. 
Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1834. 

With beautifully anitnes Plates, executed bd the first Engrav- 
1B; arkson 5 


ers, from Draw: 
by oe by rareling Shetned ale along the Sea-coasts } by Leitch 





In poste = Sls.; large paper, with India Proofs, 1, 12s, 6d, 
The Keepsake for 1 
Embellished with ign finished Line Engraving from 
wings b 7 the most eminent Ar 
Edited by F. Mansell a 


mee Jeath ni 3h paper, with India Proofs, 8/, 12¢. 6d, 
Book of Beauty for 1834, 
finished a Bighisen Female 
wings by co “an 
Edited by the Countess 
@,° The Volumes of the eahore Works ford the, pooseding Years 


With me bd... 
Portrai 


Proofs of the Plates 
Of each oh amen jing, be had of Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
Pall Mall. sil. 8 4 ie ndia Proofs, with Donen, 3. 35.3 
India Proofs, “~ Letters, “. 4s. 





jongs of the Loire 
On the Ist of — was published, foolscap 8v0. 
price 7s. extra boards, 


ONGS of the LOIRE; and other Poems. 

“ Far from me and from my friends be such rigid philoso- 

phy as may conduct us indifferent and unmoved over an —_ groued 
which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That 
man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force 
upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warm- 
er among the ruins of Iona,”—Dr. Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides, 
ion, Baldwin and prope Paris, Messrs. Galignani; and 

iso by M. Benis. 

Fae 2. The rey ey which - = a forward state, by the most emi- 
d for 5 ‘ 


CARier BASIL. “TA LL’S FRAG. 
MENTS of VOYAGES and TRAVELS. Third and 


oe yr pe che man of the world, the incessant traveller, can 

collect; all that the admirable scholar can discriminate; all that 
experience and high honour, and a well-considered attention to 
the moral character of men; all that these age apany ad or vir. 
tues can induce any individual to accomplish for the benefit of 
his species, may now be said to have been completed by Captain 
Hall, in as efficient a manner, and with as great a chance of prov. 
ing profitable to others, as even his excellent heart could desire; 
and that, we believe, is a standard which no Contracted 
amount of good.”"—Monthly Review, June, 1883. 

Printed for R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker and Co, 

London. 
Who have lately published, 

1. Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments, First 
Series. 3 vols. 15s, 2d edition. 

2. Captain Hall’s Fragments. Second Series, 
3 vols. 15s, 2d edition, 

3. Captain Hall’s North America, 3 vols, 
1, lle. Mi B3dedition. And Volume of Etchings, 10s. 6d. 
Mrs. Dalgairns’ Cookery. New edition, 


Stuart’s North America, 3d edition, 2 vols, 


. The Cook’s Oracle. New edition, 7s. 6d. 
- Waverley Novels, new edition, complete 
in 48 Vols. 

8. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, new edition, 
“— to VIII, 

9. Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grand. 

father, Ist, 2d, 8d, and 4th Series. Half-bound. 

10. Delaware; a Tale. 3 vols. 

11. The Continuation of the Waverley No. 


vels, in 8vo, 12mo, and 18mo. to suit former editions in these sizes, 


oe 


4. 64. 
5. 


= 


iret 


sc: 





2d edition, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
OPULAR ESSAYS on some of the most 
IMPORTANT DISEASES. 
By SIR HENRY HALFORD, Bart. M.D., G.C.H. 
President of the College of Physicians. 
Contents.—1!, On the Climacteric Disease—2. On the necessity 
=a Caution in estimating the Symptoms in the last Stages of some 
seases—3. On the Tic Douloureux—4. Popular and Classical 
Trenton of Insanity—5. On the Influence of Disease on the 
Mind; the Death-bed of George 1V.—-6. On the Brain Fever— 
7. On the Treatment ef Gout—-8. On the White Swelling—-9, 
On the Treatment of ayeriy Brey 3 Account of the Opening 
of the Coffin of King Charles I. in 1 
“ The President of the Reyal College of Physicians has pro- 
duced, in these Essays, a delightful compound of professional 
monacha, 24 and literary taste. Handled with skill and feeling 
such as his, subjects of medical research have not only nothing 
dry or repulsive about them, but are of deep and universal inte. 
rest and attraction, His points of view and illustrations are, in 
general, those of a man of the world, as familiar with men and 
manners as with books; his language is that of a graceful sche- 
lar; and the reflections intersp are not more remarkable for 
sagacity than agreeable for the benevolence and humane spirit 
which they reflect,"—Quarterly Review. 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 
foolscap 8vo. price 6s, extra boards 
HE OCEAN BRIDE. A Tale of the 
Sea, In Six Cantos. 
By M.S. MILTON, 
Author of the “‘ Broken Heart,” and other Poems. 
Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
onden ; and John Cumming, ublin. 


preg See 
Select Writers of the present Age, in pocket size, 3s. 6d. 
each Vol.in cloth. Just published, Vol. ILI. of 


ISTOIRE ANCIENNE. 
Par M. le COMTE DE SEGUR. 
orming Vol. VIII. of Bibliotheque Portative des Dames; or, 
a Collectian of the best French Works of 19th Century. 
Edited by M. DE ROU 
Each Volume contains about 4 es, and ‘may be had sepa- 
ya Blog 1 and Literary 





Aw 
This work is also welll rants for the superior Classes in Schools, 
Fiovloutty published— 

Choix de oo ee Piéces de M. Scribe, 1 vol.—L’Hermite de 
la Chaussée d’ ar M. De Jouy, Vol. I. —Histoire Ancienne, 
par M. le ane De De Begar, Vols. I. and 11.—Corinne; ou, !’Ita- 
lie, 3 vols. 

. London, Longman and Co. ; Norwiehy, J. Stacy. 

Delonte aad Useful ‘Annuals, 
In 80. gs by the most eminent 
Artists, superbly ane ‘in morocco, price One Guinea. 


HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL, 
from Den w.D of Scenes in India, 
ANIELL, Esq. R.A. 

“It hasa deunté ba to favour, from the beauty of its — 
trations and the truth of its descriptions. It may be accept 
one of the most animated pictures for tire-side travellers that has 
ever been issued from the Atlas. 

N.B, A few Copies roya A ag = india Proofs, 2/. 12s. Slog Proofs 
Portfolios, with letters, 2/. . : before letters, 3/. 








Bagiich very 
shortly, 7 Georee and Hinds, *, Flest Street. 


ARHAM’S GREEK “GRAMMAR. An 


,» on a new Plan, for 
the “a of Schools and Private pi 
By THOMAS FOSTER BARHAM, M.B. Cantab. 
Sold rk the Or St. Paul’s Churehyar d. 
1 Og * In this a fie the Greek Panna penta simplified, being 
ae eee the 


of Latin 3 and the 
Knowledge a Lat the ine presupposed the Greek Testa- 








common plan. 





: Published by Simpkin and Marshall; and Hatchard 
by all Booksellers, 


and Son, Piccadilly. Sold 


whole is pontlsatsiy tle 
ment. 








The Geogra' raphical Annual, 1834, 
Containing One ieatees teel Engravings by phy 8 ‘staring, elegantly 
id in wae One 


The Biblical ; eT 1834, ‘i 
ontaining beautifully coloured Eneravin by Starling, a 
wl o Prites ahd Countries mentioned in Sacred History, &c, One 
uinea. 
«“* These two beautiful rg most useful volumes form a family 
treasure.”—Literary Gaxett: 
Bull and Churton, Cem 96, Holles Street, London, 
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Sir H. Parnell on Roads. 
In 8vo. with Plates, 2ls. in cloth, 
REATISE on ROADS; wherein the 
right Principles on which Roads should be made are ex- 
plained and illustrated by the Plans, Specifications, and Con- 
tracts, made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 


Ha the Right Hon. SIR HENRY PARNELL, Bart. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





Price 15s. elegantly bound 


HE LANDSCAPE ALBUM for 1834; 


or, Great Britain Illustrated; in a Series of Fifty-nine 


Views. 
By W. WESTALL, A.R.A. 
With a Description of each Scene, 
By THOMAS MOULE, Esq. 
The great success of the former Volume has encouraged 
Po hn to produce the present, which oer trust will be 
found in no respect inferior to its he 
and beauty of the Work peculiarly adapt it for a present or 
school-prize. It is the same size as the most expensive of the 
Annuals, contains more than double the number of plates, while 
it is much lower in price. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street; of whom may be had the few 
a — of the tirst Volume. 





"With very numerous Tiesteations, B8v0. 208 
HE THIRD and CONCLUDING 
vols - - PRIpClr Lae ec OHOLOGT. 
RLES LYELL, F.R.S, 
i oe MMe urray, Aa Street. 





New Edition, 
In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s. the 8d edition of 
PASnmsicia from the DIARY of a late 
PHYSICIAN, With Notes and Illustrations by the 


eorined for William ent. ~ peal and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


Of whom may ar 
In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s. bound in cloth, 


Tom Cringle’s Log. 
OHNSTONE’S EDINBURGH MAGA. 


ZINE, No. IV, for December, price 8d, contains—The 
iences of Richard Taylor, Esq. Chap. 3. Mary Anne’s 
Hair—The Life of Dr. Adam Clarke—The Lion Heart—The Red 
Men—The Indian Hunter-——An October Evening in Scotland— 
The Album—Laigh Lyrics to Heigh Men—Table-Talk for Dec. 
—News of the Month—New Publications. 
“ One of our greatest favourites is the new, excellent, and most 
aoe Edinburgh Magazine of Mr, and Mrs. Johnstone,”—True 





‘Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh; ag the and Marshall, 
London; and John Cumming, 





Modern Discoveries at the North Pole. 
Lately was published, 


APTAIN PARRY’S FOUR VOYAGES 
to the NORTH POLE; a beautiful pocket edition, with 
Portraits and numerous ee. aaa vols, 20s. 


Captain Franklin's. "Two Journeys to the 


NEW at om THE SEASON. 
8. post 8vo. 
ALE MIDDLETON. 
A Story of the present Day, 
By the Author of “ Brambietye House.” 
II. 
Trevelyan. 
By the Author of a “* Marriage in High Life.” 
Ill. 
The Headsman. 
By the Author of the “Spy,” &c, 3 vo 
*€ Cooper here puts forth greater ability than in - of those fic- 
tions where he has contined himself to the land. net descrip- 
tion ofthe storm on Lake Leman is in the author's finest vein.” 
—Ati 
« And almost surpasses the ‘ Pilot’ in awful magnificence.”— 
New Monthly. 


Iv. 
2d edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The Parson’s Daughter. 
By the Author of “ Sayings and Doings.” 


Vv. 
New edition, revised and corrected, 8 vols. 
he Chaperon. 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 


vi. 
Third edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
ohrab the Hostage. 
By the Author of * Hajji Baba.” 


Vil. 
Eben Erskine; or, the Traveller. 
By the Author of “ Lawrie Todd.” 3 vols, 
Vill. > 
Constance. 
By Mrs. A. T. Thomson, 8 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. 
G EN E R A 


iu. 

By the Author of ** Pelham 

To which is added, to this edition only, ue Fragment of 
a Tragedy by the Author. 
Forming the 34th Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances, 
Publishing monthly. 
‘Mr. Bulwer is a man whose name always puts me in mind 
that I must look about me. I can hardly conceive a greater 
proof of talent than prone that a writer should take for his subject 
* Eugene Aram,'’—a story known well to almost every one of his 
readers—and that he priser be able to work it up in so artful a 
manner as to produce such interest. I read late—I could not lay 
it down—and twice it has spoiled my night's rest.”—-Sir Walter 
Scott, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


n 8vo. price 14s. boards, 


TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES of 

CLEMENT of ROME, POLYCARP, and IGNATIUS; 
and of the APOLOGIES of JUSTIN MARTYR and TERTUL- 
LIAN; with an Introduction and brief Notes, illustrative of the 
Ecclesiastical! History of the First Two Centuries. 

By the Rev. TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D. 
ate Fellow and Tutor of Catherine Hall. 
Cambridge: Printed for J. and J. J. Deighton; and J., G., and 
» Rivington, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Twenty Discourses on the Historical T 





Polar Sea, Four vols. 20s. 
oha Murray, Atbemarie Sereet. 
nnuals for 1834, 
Elegantly half- om witha wevleyy of E ings on 
Stone, price 4¢, 


HE INFANT "ANNUAL: 
or, a Mother’s ores. Principally intended for Children 
from Five to Ten Years of A 


“iL. 
In 18mo. with engraved Frontispiece, Vignette, and Woodcuts, 
“The E half-bound, 4s. 6d.; or full ‘bound, gilt leaves, 5s. 6d. 
he Excitement, containing Remarkable Ap- 
pearances in ae sunnatignes Exonareptions, 8 1. jou Incidents as 
are particularly fitted to arrest the You 
Vee and Tanes Edinburgh; and i Whitaker an and Co. London. 


Victor Hugo's New Ni 
In 8 vols. with a Portrait of the a price 24s, 


OTRE-DAME; 3; a Tale of the “ Ancien 
me.” 
rom the —— of M. VICTOR HUGO. 
With a Prefatory Notice, Literar = Political, of the 
mances of M. 
By the Translator of Wilson’s Edition. ee ‘« Lafayette, Louis 
Philippe, and the Revolution of 1830,” &c. 

“ Victor Hugo deserves to meet with a congenial spirit, and he 
has found one in the translator of Wilson's edition of his book. 
He has been less lucky in the translator of Bentley's: it isin 
every point inferior; it is lesstrue; it is far more 





d in the Old Testament, Laem get eee 35° ‘Uaiveralty 
of Cambridge, at the Hulsean Lecture in 8v0. 

2. Twenty Discourses on the "Proofs of Di- 
vine Power and Wisdom, derived from the Study of Astronomy; 
and on the Evidence, Doctrines, and Precepts of Revealed Heli. 
gion; preached at the Hulsean Lecture in 1827. 8vo. 12 





C. Girdlestone's Sermons. 
HE FIRST SERIES of TWENTY 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS, with an Appendix, contain- 
= Parochial Papers. 2%d edition, i2mo. 5s. 

. The Second Series of ‘Twenty Parochial 
md. adapted to the Use of Families, with an Appendix, con- 
taining hh for Family Devotion. 12mo. 5s, 

he Appendix may be had separately, price 4d. 

3. Seven Sermons on the Course of Christian 
Life. 3d edition, 12mo. 2. 6d. i 

4. Seven Sermons on the Social Conduct of 
aChristian. 2d edition, 12mo. 9s. 6d. 

5. Seven Sermons on the Lord’s Supper, 
are Seeroee Devotions for private or family Use. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

6. Seven Sermons during the prevalence of 
Cholera, with some Account 4 the Visitation, and of the Reli- 





and, as a consequence, far more deficient in spirit; and its 
omissions are flagrant, and altogether unjustifiable.” — Weekly 
Sun, Nov, 10, 
on: den: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
“Elegant Christmas esent. 
In rich silk binding, 14s. the 
N ATURAL HISTORY of HUMMING- 
BIRDS ; with Sixty-Six Coloured Plates, Woodcuts, 
and Memoirs and Portraits of Linneeus and Pennant. 
Fr aso SIR bale saps JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E, &c. &c, 
id Co, London: Stirling and Kenney, and W, H. 
Linares Ed Edinburgh; W. Curry, Jun. and Co, Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, 
Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vols. I. to 


UIT. (comprisin, Hemming Birds, 2 vols., and Monkeys, Vol, I.) 
ol. TV coloured Plates, &c. 64. each, in cloth. 


Vol. IV. (Lions, Tigers, &c.) will appear 


early ne 





= a it, and a Map of the District. 
12mo. 


P P 


— 


Bdition. 
ice i i. 6d. the 18th edition of 


4 “COURSE of TIME. A Poem, in 


Books. 
ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
~~ published by yy Re Heward, 5, ‘Wellington § Sreteg, Strand. 
Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


GFe OMETRY WITHOUT AXIOMS; 
or, the First Book of Euclid’s Elements, with Altera. 
tions and Familiar Notes; and an Sohecenieay Book, in which 
the Straight Line and Plane are Prope rties of the 
Sphere, in a way taken from Napoleon’ 's idea of “ Circular Geo- 
metry.” Being an attempt to get rid of Axioms and Postulates, 
and particularly to establish the theory of Parallel Lines, without 
recourse to any aay le not grounded on previous demonstra- 
tion, In the ition, the part relating to Parallel Lines 
is reduced in bulk ate witha perme (= 
the Results; and an Appendix, containing 
different times Uy sonrhh for getting over the difficulty in the 
Twelfth Axiom of 
By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, 
Sold also by Ridgway, Piccadilly; and Grant, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Instructions to my Daughter for Playing on 
the Enharmonic Gutters be gan <—— sneines the execution 
of correct h to those of the an- 
cient Enharmonic. With mm price 4s. 
True Theory of Rent; with Extract from 
Say. Price Threepence. 
Catechism on the Corn-Laws. Seventeenth 
Edition. Price ) Siapence. 








Portrait of Mrs. Norton. 
Beautifully sommaee by Cochran from the celebrated picture by 
‘ayter, made for His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, will be 
given with Three other Illustrations, in 


HE COURT MAGAZINE, 


for January, 1834, price 3s. 6d. 

The most favourable opportunity is offered for commencing 
this richly monthly lication with the number for 
January, ‘which begins the New Vol. ; Fy and those + who omey desire 
to have sets, are that y consist of 
Three Vols. only, they comprise ae One ‘Thousand Literary 
Articles, obtained under the influential management of the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton from the most distinguished writers; and One Hun- 
dred splendid Illustrations of Portraits of the Female heey 
Landscapes of \ oblemen’s Seats, and English and Foreign Cos- 
tumes, produced by the most celebrated alahenn and engravers 

at a cost of more than fifteen hundred pounds. The Reviews of 








Literature, Music, the Drama, the Arts, and a ster of Events 
at home and abroad that have sppenree in each onthly Num- 
ber, are also included. ‘he P: avin, aimed 





ng 

lasting value to the contents vores Court Magazin iné, 
they now eal with satisfaction to the most impartial Journals 
in the Kingdo om as to the success of their endeavours, and select 
the few following extracts as embodying the tenor of them all. 

rs. Norton edits the Court Magazine with peculiar good 
pi. and ability. It stands without a rival in the class of publi- 
cations to which it belongs.” —Times. 

« Under the superintendence of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and b 
her we fin din 7 ) PABA AE ae Shoat: muc! 
and first-rate varied ability. "—John B 

“* The plates are so costly, that it “y &@ miracle to us how the 
Proprietors can get a remuneration for their ror rie 

“ The ‘ Court Magazine’ attracts =~ not only by the 7. 
ind 1 = but the spills of its pa 
both in prose and verse. bey shall treasute up the costumes 
among works ~~ wr and why should we not, when auch a 
as the painter of the ¢ Bri maid’ consents to furnish yma 
ing 2" Atheneum. 

© There is not an article which will not ner the perusal, and 
many of them ere excellent.”—Morning H 

Published by Messrs. Bull and oe 26, Holles Street, Lon- 

nd, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and 











gents for 
for Ireland, Cumming, Dublin. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Jo a Sow Gage, 
Printed under the Direction of the Committee af General Litetature 


ond © me — by the Society for promoting Christian 


FATHER’S. "CONVERSATIONS with 
his CHILDREN. 
m: John W. Sy —— td Magazine Office, 


On Tuesda pay in 1 small vol. ” iMustrated with a Portrait of 
the Author, the Life of the original Lawrie Todd, entitled | 
Posty YEARS" RESIDENCE in 

A; or, the Doctrine of a Particular Providence 
exemplified in the Life of GRANT THORBURN, Seedsman, of 
New York. Written by Himself. With an Intreduction, by 
J OHN GALT, Esq. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 





*,* The Narrative, with Azpeni, may be had sep vs 


By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
On the Ist of December was published, rice 7. 6d. bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, and a few Copies on India paper at 18s. 
HE CLUB; or, a Gray Cap for a Green 
Head. A Dialogue —s a Father and a Son. Inter- 
spersed with cempyr ere —, Maxims, Advice, and Cau- 
tions. 54M Es PUCKLE. 
With a number of pio A Head and Tail Pieces, from 


Thurston's Designs, and printed at the Chiswick Press, 
Go, little book, and shew the fool his face, 
The knave his pictare, and the sot his case; 
Tell to each youth what is, and what's not - 
And teach, to such as want, sobriety and w 





On the 16th of D will bep hed, price 1/. 8s. 
illustrated in the same manner as “ Italy,” 
oO E M S. 
Lp 
Comprising the “ ures jemory, ‘amen c. 
PTT Gedell, 1, Strand; and E. Moxon, Dover Street. 








New Novel, Df the Author of Miserrimus. 
EG will be o'Q U in 8 vols. 
H VUETT £E; 
a Nerd, 
y the Author of ‘ Miserrim 
__ pom for Thosses Heokham, Old Bond , a London. 





a few days will be 


pkin and Marshall 
‘HE PHILOSOE OPHICAL ER; 


RAMBLER. 








Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, London, 


lan theongh Boanes ond Iselye, 








| THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
‘NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS, 


Published for HENRY COLBURN, by R. BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET; 
And sold by all Booksellers. 


CHEAP LIBRARY OF IRISH ROMANCE. 
i. 


On the Ist Dec. was published, uniform with Colburn’s Modern Novelists, and on the 
same p! , handsomely printed in post 8vo. and bound in morocco cloth, price 
only 4s. per volume, 


IRISH NATIONAL TALES 
AND ROMANCES. 
By the MOST DISTINGUISHED MODERN AUTHORS. 
Now first collected. 


That which has already been done for Scottish National History, by the uniform 
collection of Sir Walter Scott’s admirable Tales, is here proposed to be done in behalf 
of irish Story, by the re-production, on the much-approved plan of cheap Monthly 
Publication, of the most celebrated Works of modern times, illustrative of the man- 
ners and peculiarities of the Sister Kingdom. The entire series will not extend be- 
yond Nineteen Volumes; and the first monthly Set consists of 


The NOWLANS. 
By the Author of the O'Hara Tales. In 3 vols. 


THE NAVAL AND MILITARY LIBRARY 
OF ENTERTAINMENT. 


A Series of Works from the Pens of distinguished Officers. 
Now first collected. 


This Publication will also be conducted on the same plan as Colburn’s Modern 
Novelists. A Set will be issued every Month, handsomely printed in post 8vo. and 
bound in morocco cloth, price only 4s. per volume. 

The principles of economy and general convenience which have already suggested, in 
several successful instances, the cheap monthly publication of works pertaining to the lighter 
and more amusing dep of li have not yet been called into operation, in a simi- 
lar manner, for the benefit of the Army and Navy. This omission is now about to be rectified 
by the formation of a collection particularly suited to the taste and pursuits of the members of 
the two services, and comprising the choicest productions of modern times; and the entire 
ayy oe 00-89 values, will form, it is trusted, such a library of entertainment as will 

rt livening the social hours of every mess and gun-room at 
home o abou 








The First Number contains 
The NAVAL OFFICER. 
By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. In3 vols, 


rrr. 
SELECT LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 


On the Ist of December was published, price only 4s. each volume, handsomely 
printed in post 8vo. and bound in morocco cloth, 


COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 
COMPRISING 
BRAMBLETYE HOUSE. 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 


In publishing monthly the various Novels of which this Collection will be formed, 
it is intended to afford the public an opportunity of obtaining, at a cost little exceed- 
ing one-third of their original prices, some of the most sterling and admired Works 
of Fiction that have emanated from the pens of living Writers. 


Sets already published, and sold separately : 
Tremaine and De Vere. B R. P. Ward, Esq. 
Pelham, Devereux, and the . ByE. L. Bulwer, Esq. 
ay soggy eet By T. H. Lister, Esq. 
Vivian Grey. By B. D’ Israeli, Esq. 
t Highways Cad Be By T. C. Grattan, Esq. 
Flirtation. By Lady Charlotte Bury. (January.) 





Iv. 
LORD BYRON’S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
In one handsome vol. 8vo, with a new Portrait, from a Drawing by Count D’Orsay, 
Vv. 


MR. CARNE’S LETTERS FROM SWIT- 
ZERLAND AND ITALY. 


8vo. 15s. 
VI. 

THE INDICATOR AND COMPANION; 
A MISCELLANY FOR THE FIELDS AND THE FIRE-SIDE. 
By LEIGH HUNT. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18¢.- 
vir. 

A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE; 


A NOVEL. 
By LADY SCOTT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


VIrr. 
FIELD SPORTS OF THE NORTH. 
By L. LLOYD, Esq. 


2d edition, with considerable Additions, and Twenty-three Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 32, 


«« One of the most valuable productions ever given to the sporting world; full of individual 
adventure, and often of the most romantic and perilous kind.”—Courier, 


rz. 
THE HIGHLAND SMUGGLER. 


By J. B. FRASER, Esq. Author of the ‘* Kuzzilbash,” &c. 


« The English anne will not be a little surprised at the spirited description it gives of 
Highland sports.”— 
x. 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 
By Capt. TRELAWNEY, the intimate Friend of Lord Byron, 3 vols. 


xr. i 
THIRD SERIES OF SAYINGS AND 
DOINGS. 


By THEODORE HOOK, Esq, 3 vols. 
xxr. 
MR. GALT’S NEW BRITISH THEATRE. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. 24s. bound. 
=Irr. 
THE EARLY CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HORACE WALPOLE, 
ti Allsbury Hon. G. Har 


e, Esq., the Hon. W. cane. Lady Save. the Countess 
ardinge, ardinge, Mrs. Hannah More, Lady Craven, &c. Four hand- 
{su vols, 


xIvV. 
STORIES FROM FROISSART. 


By the late BARRY ST. LEGER, Esq. 


« These stories are connected by prefaces and introductions, the whole illustrated by most 
valuable notes, in such a manner as es render them complete histories of the times. We have 
sel met with a work which has given us a higher opinion of its author.”—American Quar- 
terly Review. 


xv. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RALPH 


THORESBY, 
The celebrated Antiquarian, Author of the “ History of Leeds.” 


Edited by the Rev. J. HUNTER, F.S.A. 
Pie pey yng to and from almost all the great li and scientific Characters whe 
sy eed Sir Hans Sloane, Sit 


iterary and 
teenth and the beginni: aes Eighteenth Centuries, includ- 
ing the celebrated odie ier Archbishop Sharp, 
Burnet, Dr. Calamy, Rev. Mathew Henry, Strype, Hearne, 


he. 2 vols. 8vo. 214. 


Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for Ireland, John Cumming, Dublin. 


LONDON: Published 


agin chapel, meyat Behange Ber cvngh te Mara Ean 





, by WA. SCRIPPS, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, i alien a Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Stet Oxford Street. 
» Ladgate Bili— 2. Robertson, and Rutherglen, citer 
_ J, MOYRS, #, Castle Street, Leloester 8 
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